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THE INHERENT RIGHTS OF BISHOPS. 


THE SUBJECT indicated by the heading of this paper is an im- 
f portant one, and is just now under discussion on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Of course, the discussion of the Inherent Rights 
of Bishops involves several questions. The first of these is, 
Are there any such rights? This seems now to be generally 
settled in the affirmative. Yet it isnot many years ago,—the 
precise year was 1850,—that a highly respectable clergyman 
delivered an elaborate and able speech in a diocesan conven- 
tion, of which the leading idea was, that Bishops had no Inhe- 
i rent Rights; but that all the powers that they possessed, in 
America, must be derived from the legislation of the American 
Church. The speech was so well thought of, that it was pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet. In that form, the present 
writer thought that it required a reply, which he furnished. 
Both the speech and the reply are now forgotten; by all but 
those who were in some way connected with the affair. Cir- 
} cumstances have since occurred, which have shown that there 
are very few Churchmen, who do not recognize the idea of 
Rights Inherent in the Episcopal Office. 

On one occasion the members of the House of Bishops, assem- 
bled for the purpose of trying a presentment against one of 
their number, found that the matter had become involved in 
difficulties. Some of those difficulties were merely technical, 
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while others touched the substantial justice of the case. The 
Bishops came to the conclusion, that the cause ought not to be 
tried. So they fell back upon their Inherent Rights, and refus- 
ed to try it. There was, undoubtedly, some dissatisfaction 
with this course. But it was not only adopted by a-large 
majority of all the Bishops of the American Church, but it was 
sustained by an overwhelming majority of the Church diffused. 

At a later period, during the General Convention of 1856, 
the House of Bishops took certain action with respect to the 
famous Memorial. It was avowedly grounded upon their Inhe- 
rent Rights. The Memorial itself calls upon the Bishops to 
act “as a college of CaTHoLic and AposTo.ic BisHops as such.” 
They did act in a manner, which was certainly not authorized 
by the written laws of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and which must therefore have rested upon the 
idea of certain Inherent Rights in the Episcopal Office. The 
action must have been grounded upon one of two ideas. One 
that of Inherent Rights, which could not be taken away by any 
human law. The other that of Inherent Rights, which were 
consistent with existing human laws, and were therefore not 
affected by them. On this occasion the only questions which 
were raised by any one, were not whether Bishops had Inhe- 
rent Rights, but, whether the exercise of those Rights could not 
be controlled by law, and whether the precise action adopted 
was not inconsistent with the existing law. 

The defenders of the action have not generally attempted a 
formal refutation of either objection. No attempt has been 
made to reconcile the action of the Bishops with the written 
laws of the Church. The defence has been rested on the expe- 
diency of the action, thus implying that the right to act was 
undoubted. This notion can only be maintained on the prin- 
ciple that the Inherent Rights of Bishops cannot be controlled 
by law. 

It may therefore be safely assumed, that American Church- 
men, with perhaps a few exceptions, recognize the idea of the 
Inherent Rights of Bishops. In fact it seems impossible to 
deny that Bishops have Inherent Rights. All men are agreed, 
that a Bishop is an officer of the Church. Now an officer is 
such, because he fills some office, that is, is appointed to perform 
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some duty, offictum. That duty is inherent in the office, because 
it constitutes the office, and it carries with it the right of per- 
forming the duty, which is also inherent in the office. The 
duties and rights which inhere in any office, when considered 
together, are called the functions of the office. 

If all the functions of an office are taken away, the office 
ceases to exist. If only some of them are taken away, the office 
may remain in name, but its substance is different. Yet no 
function can be taken away from any office by any authority 
less than that by which it was given. But itis not the less 
absurd to suppose, that any office can be created, by any 
authority, without giving to it certain functions, which 
would therefore inhere in the office, until they were taken away 
by the authority which gave them. By that authority, they 
may be taken away and given to other offices, with different 
names ; and new functions may be given to the old office, that 
is to the old name. All this is on the principle that the power 
that gives can take away. Until, however, the functions of 
any Office, which always include rights, are so taken away, they 
inhere in the office. When they are given to another office, 
that is to an office with a new name, they inhere in like man- 
ner in that, until another change is made. 

In applying these principles to the case of Bishops, we must 
bear in mind, that the Episcopal Office is of Divine appoint- 
ment. It is not necessary to prove this, in this place. Perhaps 
no member of the Church could be found, who would broadly 
deny it; although some hold opinions which are, logically, 
inconsistent with the idea. But with them it is not necessary 
to meddle. It will, therefore, be assumed for the purposes of 
this paper, and of any sequel to it which may appear, that the 
Episcopate is of Divine appointment. It will, inevitably, fol- 
low, that it has Divinely-appointed functions, which involve 
Inherent Rights, and that those Rights can only be taken away 
by Divine authority. It will not be pretended that any Divine 
act has taken away from the Episcopate any function or Right. 
Bishops are then possessed of all the Rights, which ever were 
Inherent in their Office, as of all the functions, which in fact 
constitute that office. Whatever Church, then, recognizes the 
Office of Bishops, recognizes those Inherent Rights. 
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Still, there are two other questions behind. One is: What 
are those Inherent Rights? The other is: Can the exercise of 
those Inherent Rights be limited by law? The exercise of the 
Rights, not the Rights themselves. The first question is: What 
are the Inherent Rights of Bishops? But it may, perhaps, be 
well before entering upon it to say a word upon the other. 
No human law can take away from a Bishop any right which 
is inherent in his Office ; for instance the right of ordination. 
No human law can give such a right to any person not a 
Bishop. Nay, no human law can compel a Bishop to exercise 
his inherent functions in any way or upon any occasion, when 
he is not willing to exercise them. He must be always 
a free agent in the exercise of his Office. Thus much is 
involved in the idea of Inherent Right. The only question is : 
Whether he may be restrained from exercising his functions 
except under conditions, which the law indicates? .This is a 
very important question ; upon one side, we find Dr. Pusey 
and the admirers of the action of a majority of the Bishops at 
the General Convention of 1856 ; on the other the American, 
and, as it will be attempted to be shown, the English, Churches. 

But passing this for the present in order to return to the 
first question, which is: What are the Inherent Rights of 
Bishops? There is a class of Divines, who hold that the only 
peculiarly Episcopal functions are those of Ordination and 
Confirmation. The practice of the Greek Church would seem 
to show, that the last is not an exclusive Episcopal function. 
There will then remain only ordination. In fact, St. Jerome is 
in one passage understood as taking that ground, and teaching 
that a presbyter may do anything which a Bishop can, except 
ordain. There may be a sense in which the proposition is true. 
The transmission of the Apostolical Succession may be the 
only act which none but a Bishop can perform. But the prac- 
tice of all antiquity and the written law of our own Church, 
include another, whichis a sort of complement to that. It is the 
degradation or suspension of an ordained clergyman. This 
can only be pronounced by a Bishop. . 

It is possible that there may be other functions which are Inhe- 
rent in the Office of a Bishop, so that ordinarily none can per- 
form them but he, but which in case of necessity may be perform- 
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ed by others, either by delegation from him, or, where there is 
no Bishop, without such delegation. All antiquity seems to be 
agreed upon this point. Everywhere in ancient sees the pres- 
byters were the governing power, and in many Councils Bish- 
ops sat and voted by their legates. This remark is the more 
pertinent, as the principal subject of the present discussion is 
the government of the Church. Yet it must not be supposed, 
that it is intended to assert that the right of government is not 
so inherent in Bishops, that it may be taken away from them 
against their wills and conferred on any other person or persons. 
Things of this sort have occurred in the American Church. It is 
not the design of the present paper to defend them. Such, for 
instance, is the denial of the right of a veto in the diocesan Con- 
ventions, to the Bishops. Another case is the provision in the ori- 
ginal Constitution of the Church, which happily never had any 
practical effect, that until the Bishops were three in number they 
should sit and vote with the clergy in one House. Another is 
the provision that in certain cases canons might become such 
without the assent of the House of Bishops. There is a frag- 
ment of this idea remaining even yet; which has in two 
instances made canons without the assent of the Bishops. 
These things will not be defended ; because the writer holds 
them to be utterly indefensible. He so holds, because they 
take away the function of the Bishops in the matter of gov- 
ernment, and do not merely limit its exercise. 

It is easy to understand, that the transmission of the Apos- 
tolical Succession, which is in one view an act of government, 
may be properly reserved to the highest officers of the Church, 
who only possess the Succession itself in the highest degree, in 
a more exclusive manner than anything else. Such an arrange- 
ment is manifestly the most convenient, and would be antici- 
pated, were it not known to exist. But this is perfectly 
consistent with the existence of other functions; which are 
inherent in the Office, although not so intimately bound up with 
it, that they may not devolve on the second order of the minis- 
try. For instance, no one doubts that the power of consecrat- 
ing the elements, in the Holy Sacrament of the Communion of 
the Body and Blood of Christ, is inherent in the Office of a 
Bishop, although it is also inherent in the Office of a priest. 
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But the particular class of powers, which is at present under 
discussion, is that which relates more immediately to the goy- 
ernment of the Church. It is true, that both Ordination and 
the Administration of the Holy Communion, which, although a 
different thing from its Consecration, is inseparably connected 
with that function, are acts of government. But they also 
involve the idea of Divine worship, and it is in that view that 
men usually consider them. The government of the Church 
includes other functions, which have no direct connection with 

Divine worship, and which can only be considered as acts of 
government. It is of such that it is now designed, principally, 
but not exclusively, to treat. 

No one who, without prejudice, reads the Pastoral Epistles 
of St. Paul, or the Epistles to the Seven Churches in the Apoc- 
alypse, can well fail to see that the government of the Church 
was in the first place committed to Bishops ; yet no one who, in 
like manner, reads the two Epistles of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, can fail to see that, in the absence of a Bishop, that 
particular Church had the means of administering discipline, 
that is, had a government. Ecclesiastical History furnishes 
the comment on this, when it tells us that vacant dioceses were 
governed by the presbyters of those dioceses. 

The inferences are the following: First, that the govern- 
ment of the Church is one of the Inherent Rights of Bishops. 
Next, that it is not inherent in their Office, in any sense which 
would imply that under no circumstances can it be exercised 
by others. Yet even this must be taken with some limitations. 
Ordination, the trying of Bishops, and the degradation and sus- 
pension of ministers, seem to have been anciently regarded as 
incommunicable functions of the Episcopate. A notion has 
grown up that sitting in Synods, or Councils, was another. But 
it cannot be denied that presbyters sat and voted in very early 
Synods as the proxies of Bishops; while no presbyter ever 
ordained by commission from a Bishop. The right of sitting and 
voting in Synods is, therefore, not an incommunicable Right of 
the Episcopate. It is not so inseparable from the character of 
a Bishop, that it cannot be confided to a deputy who is not a 
Bishop. It may be lawful to suppose a case which has never 
occurred. Suppose a Synod in which the legates of absent 
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Bishops constituted a majority. In such a case the Bishops 
actually present would be precluded from the exercise of their 
Inherent Rights of government if the legates united against 
them. The case has never occurred,—it is a very unlikely one. 
But it is possible, and is a legitimate illustration of the princi- 
ple of delegation. 

Before speaking more specially of Ecclesiastical Government, 
it seems proper to make some remarks on the subject of govern- 
ment in general. Government is usually considered as divided 
into three departments. These are, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive, or administrative. The last is occupied in 
distributing among the members of the community the duties 
and burdens, which the public good requires should be perform- 
ed or borne by some one. It thus allots to every one his proper 
position and functions. It is also charged with the disposition 
of the public force, the public wealth, and the other means, 
which are placed at its disposal. 

The department of the judiciary is charged with the settling 
of the controversies, which may arise among the members of 
the community. This involves the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the laws by which the community is governed. This is 
always in the first instance the Divine Law, whether revealed 
or natural. 

The legislative department lays down the rules, according to 
which the judicial department shall proceed in the decision of 
controversies, and the administrative in the exercise of its func- 
tions. These rules are human laws, and it devolves on the 
judicial department to interpret and apply them as well as the 
higher laws, by which they were preceded. They are, never- 
theless, instructions to the judiciary. 

It is by no means necessary that these three departments of 
government should always be confided to separate and distinct 
functionaries, and separated by impassable boundary lines. In 
the theory of modern politics, that is held to be desirable; and 
in most of the American political constitutions it is laid down 
asanaxiom. Yet, in practice, it has been found impossible to 
carry out the idea ; because there can be no such precise lines 
drawn, as will prevent the necessity of the exercise of some of 
the powers of one department in performing the functions of 
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another. Nevertheless, the distinction exists in nature ; 
although, like everything else in nature, it is not marked out, 
by sharp and unmistakable lines. 

The distinction exists ; and the three departments of author- 
ity exist in every government; even although they may be all 
combined in the same person. In the infancy of all communi- 
ties, they are so combined. In truth, the legislative power, as 
has been more than once remarked in the pages of this maga- 
zine, has been developed from the judicial. In small commu- 
nities, the three kinds of power are generally found united in 
a single person. 

They are so in the Family, and it would seem must so remain. 
There is less danger of the abuses, which are justly dreaded 
from such a combination, for two reasons. One of these is the 
affection which is supposed to pervade the Family, and of 
course to be felt by its head. The other is the fact, that the 
Family is always a subordinate community. Its head is always 
subject to the authorities of the Church and of the State. 
Means are thus given for an appeal from any gross wrong 
which may be perpetrated by him, in the exercise of his author- 
ity. Thus the want of that division of power is supplied, of 
which the chief use is, that the several authorities operate, in 
several ways, as checks upon each other. 

The three powers are all concentrated in the person of the 
head of the Family. He exercises them all as they may be 
required ; but he does not resolve himself at one time into a 
legislator, at another into a judge, and at another into an 
administrator. Whenever an emergency occurs he meets it, 
exercising for the purpose any or all of his powers, separately 
or together. But he exercises them all in an informal manner, 
and generally without reflecting upon any distinction among 
them. Such a mode of proceeding is called domestic, or pater- 
nal, government. It answers the purposes of government in 
the Family better than any other. It is practicable there ; 
because the community is a very small one and the relations of 
its members very intimate. Attempts have been made to imi- 
tate it upon a larger scale; but they have uniformly failed, 
and paternal government has degenerated into despotism. 

It is quite evident that the original scheme of Ecclesiastical 
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government, the germs of which are to be found in the Holy 
Scriptures, especially in the pastoral epistles of St. Paul, was 
framed on the principle of domestic government. All the 
powers of government were concentrated in the Bishops, and 
the right of governing was inherent in their office. Moreover, 
the original dioceses were so small, as to render that mode of 
governing practicable and safe. Larger dioceses rendered 
necessary the delegation of some of the powers of government, 
and they perhaps involved the necessity. of introducing checks 
upon the action of the Bishops. That principle was adopted 
under various modifications. The question is thus practically 
raised, whether such checks are proper, and the exercise of the 
Episcopal powers can be limited by law.. 

It is quite clear, that the whole system of the American 
Church is based upon the idea of such limitation. It is very 
possible, that in that system the idea may have been carried 
too far; but that only proves the more effectually, that the 
American Church has received it. For that reason, among 
others, Dr. Pusey regards her with suspicion ; and it will not 
admit of the slightest doubt, that if he is right in his theory, 
she is wrong in her practice. 

It has already been admitted, that the Right of government 
is Inherent in the character of a Bishop. The only question 
is: Can the exercise of that right be limited by law? Dr. 
Phsey answers that it cannot. It follows that the government 
of each diocese is a pure monarchy, and that every Bishop may 
in his own diocese do absolutely whatever he will. Dr. Pusey 
would probably adopt the inference ; only he would make the 
exception, that the doings of one Bishop might be revised by 
other Bishops. His principle leads to the notion of an abso- 
lute oligarchy of Bishops. But how did the revising Bishops 
come by their revising authority? It was given them by law. 
What law? ‘There is none such in the Bible. It must then 
be an ecclesiastical law enacted by the Church. Who possess 
legislative power in the Church? The Bishops, certainly. 
The Bishops then made the law, by which the doings of every 
single Bishop are subjected to the revision of his brethren. 
The exercise of the Inherent Rights of individual Bishops is, 
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then, restrained by a law made by Bishops. Why, then, can- 
not the same Bishops, by another law, enforce restrictions upon . 
the exercise of their collective authority ? 

It may be well here to state the precise position, which it is 
the design of this article, and those which may follow it, to 
maintain. It is that the Right of government is so inherent 
in the Office of a Bishop that no act of government can be 
done without the Bishop, where there is a Bishop. But that it 
is, nevertheless, competent for the Church, with the assent of 
the Bishops, who are her governing body, so to regulate the 
exercise of their powers, that the consent of other persons 
shall be necessary to their action. In other words, that Bish- 
ops are under the control of law; while no law can be made 
without the consent of Bishops. 

The writer still holds the doctrine, which he formerly 
asserted, that in each diocese, the Bishop in the absence of any 
restrictive law has absolute power. But that where such a law 
exists he is bound by it, so far as it extends. Beyond its own 
limitation it can of course produce no effects. Where the law 
does not touch them, the Inherent Rights of the Bishop are 
Reserved Rights. The Right of Legislation is one of the 
Inherent Rights, which cannot be taken away from the Bishop, 
although the exercise of it may be restricted. It follows that 
no law ought to be made by any diocesan authority without 
the assent of the Bishop. All the constitutions of the Amefi- 
can dioceses, which authorize the enactment of canons, by 
diocesan Conventions, without the assent of the Bishop, are 
therefore violations of Church principle; although so long as 
any Bishop chooses to acquiesce in such an arrangement, his 
acquiescence may be regarded as a virtual assent to the canons 
thus enacted. 

It is perhaps proper to speak first of diocesan arrangement ; 
because the dioceses are the elements of which the Church is 
composed. ‘The first thing to be considered is, then, the prim- 
itive condition of a diocesan Bishop. This seems to be a neces- 
sary step in the analysis of the functions of Synods, without 
which there is danger of confounding those functions with each 
other, and attributing to all, that which is true of some only. 
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Dr. Pusey* seems to have fallen into this very error, and made 
it the basis of his book. He shows, what no one ever doubted, 
that the ancient Synods were all composed of Bishops, and then 
attempts to show that all Synods must be so composed ; because 
one of the functions of a Synod is that which he very properly 
calls attesting the faith. But in the first place that is not the 
function of a Synod, but of the individual Bishops who com- 
pose the Synod. This Dr. Pusey proves in two ways. First, 
he maintains the true doctrine, that a Council is made cecumen- 
ical, not by anything in its own constitution, but by the accept- 
ance of its definitions by the Bishops of the Church diffused 
throughout the world. Secondly, he shows that the attesta- 
tions to the faith were sometimes gathered by letters without 
any Synod. 

As to the attestation of the faith, it may be further observed, 
that while it is perfectly true, that the laity never had any 
share in the function, it is also true, that the Bishops have now 
lost it. No modern Bishop, except he of Rome, now claims the 
right of attesting traditionally to the ancient faith, because all 
Churches but that of Rome acknowledge that the power has 
become extinct with the traditions, which it implied. 

But to return to the primitive diocesan Bishop. He pos- 
sessed, as Inherent in his Office, all the Rights and powers of 
government. This was the theory. But the government was 
administered on the domestic, or paternal, principle, with 
perhaps one qualification. The Bishop consulted his presby- 
ters on every occasion of the exercise of his authority in any 
important instance. 

The powers which he possessed were, practically, either 
administrative or judicial. For there was, as yet, no properly 
legislative power in the Church, authorized to dictate princi- 
ples and rules to the individual Bishops. Each Bishop had 
that quasi-legislative power, which consists in laying down the 
rules by which the judge will govern himself in the administra- 

* As, from this point, there will be frequent references to Dr. Pusey’s late 
work, in fact, there have been some already, it seems proper to insert its 
title in the margin, although there is no intention of writing a regular review 
of it. The title is: “The Councils of the Church from the Council of Jerusa- 
lem, A. D. 51, to the Council of Constantinople, A. D. 381; chiefly as to their 


Constitution, but also as to their objects and History. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D., &c. Parker. Oxford and London.” 
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tion of justice. This seems inseparable from the judicial office ; 
although, when a legislature is in existence, its extent and use 
are both much curtailed. It seems to be the germ of all leg- 
islation. 

The administrative functions of a primitive Bishop seem to 
have consisted in three things. The most important was that 
of ordination. The next was that of assigning to the clergy 
their positions within the diocese. This involved the right of 
receiving into the diocese, or refusing to receive, any clergyman 
already ordained, who might desire to labour therein. The last 
was the administration of the pecuniary affairs of the diocese. 

Of these, which were all once inherent in the Office of the 
Bishop, the last has disappeared altogether, while the second 
has become little more than a shadow anywhere. 

The judicial functions of a primitive diocesan Bishop con- 
sisted in enforcing the discipline of the Church. While dio- 
ceses continued to be small, this was done in the domestic 
mode. When they became larger, it was found necessary to 
have recourse to the forensic mode; in which the forms of a 
contest and a court of justice are observed. But it seems to 
have been very early thought necessary to provide some cor- 
rection, in the nature of an appeal, for the errors into which 
Bishops might fall. The remedy adopted was that of Synods ; 
the first institution oft which was before the dawn of Ecclesi- 
astical History. They are provided for and regulated by sev- 
eral canons. The first is the thirty-eighth of those called 
Apostolical, the thirtieth according to the enumeration of Dio- 
nysius Exiguus, and Johnson. Others are the twentieth of 
Antioch, the fifth of Nice, and nineteenth of Chalcedon. They 
all agree in treating the Synods as provincial tribunals of 
appeal. The first says: “Let them determine all doctrines of 
religion among themselves, and put an end to all ecclesiastical 
controversies that may happen.” That of Nice, which is the 
most important, says: “Let there be a Synod of the Bishops 
of every province, that examination be made whether any have 
been excommunicated by the too great severity or rashness of 
the Bishop.” 

Such was the origin of Ecclesiastical Councils. From the 
appellate powers which they possessed the legislative were 
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easily developed. It is involved in the very idea of the decision 
of an appellate tribunal, that its decisions must be followed by 
the inferior tribunals, from which an appeal lies to its decision. 
It is involved in the very idea of a tribunal, that it must have 
the power of laying down the rules and principles upon which 
it proceeds. The two ideas easily coalesce into that of making 
rules, which the inferior tribunals are bound to obey; that is, 
of making laws. It would seem that no other account can be 
given of the origin of the legislative power of Synods than 
this. There is no trace of it, or indeed of Synods, in the New 
Testament. For Dr. Pusey is certainly right when he asserts 
that the Council of Jerusalem mentioned in Acts xv, is a thing 
sui generis, affording no precedent for subsequent Synods either 
as to their constitution or their authority ; since it derived its 
authority from the presence of the inspired Apostles. 

The legislative authority of the Provincial Councils having 
been once developed, became, as well as their judicial power of 
appeal, a modification of the Inherent Rights of Bishops consid- 
ered as diocesans. When once they were subjected to the revi- 
sion of their sentences and to the operation of law, they ceased 
to be monarchs and became members of an oligarchy. Their 
absolute powers within their respective dominions were limited. 
In exchange they received a limited and checked power in the 
dioceses of others. It would seem that this was an important 
instance of the limitation of the exercise of the Inherent Rights 
of Bishops. 

Besides their judicial and legislative functions, the provincial 
Synods possessed a very important administrative function. 
This was the filling of vacant sees. A Bishop could only be 
consecrated by Bishops. This entailed the necessity, when a 
see became vacant, of a meeting of several Bishops to conse- 
crate a successor to the deceased Bishop. This was perhaps 
the origin of Synods. At any rate, so soon as Synods existed, 
they assumed the function of consecrating to vacant sees within 
the province as their own. They had no superiors, and the 
right of consecration involved the right of election. This was 
another Inherent Right of Bishops, which moreover could only 


be exercised in a Synod, and so might be called an Inherent 
Right of Synods. 
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The present writer, in a work on the Episcopate which he 
published two or three years ago, asserted that the early Bish- 
ops were elected by Bishops. The idea seemed startling to 
some persons, and the question was asked publicly what was 
his authority for the assertion. The authority was the ancient 
canons. Those more especially relied on were four in number. 
The first was the thirty-ninth of those called Apostolical, accord- 
ing to the enumeration of Hammond, which is sometimes num- 
bered the thirty-seventh, and by Dionysius the twenty-ninth. 
The other three were the sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third 
of Antioch. Dr. Pusey, with greater learning, has found more 
authority, and has conclusively proved that the election was by 
the Bishops ; although it must be made in the presence of the peo- 
ple. The proof will be found in his book, pages 39 to 48. It may 
be remarked that even here there is a limitation on the exer- 
cise of an Inherent Right of Bishops or Synods. So strictly 
was this restriction observed, that the second General Council, 
the first of Constantinople, having determined to choose St. 
Flavian Bishop of Antioch, did not formally elect him, but left 
that office to a synod to be assembled at Antioch. 

The See of Antioch, says Dr. Pusey, was not filled until after the enactments 
of the Council. For the election lay with the Bishops, but was to be made in 


the presence of the people. It could not take place then until the Bishops 
should return from the Council to Antioch. [Page 310.] 


It is true that Dr. Pusey not only asserts but proves, that the 
people had no voice in the matter ; yet their presence was still 
a limitation imposed on the exercise of the Inherent Right of 
the Bishops. It may perhaps be said, that the presence of the 
people was an original limitation of the Inherent Right. But 
this is altogether without proof. There was no such limitation 
of the appointing power recognized by St. Paul in the cases of 
Timothy and Titus. But even if it be admitted that the neces- 
sity of the presence of the people was an original limitation of 
the Inherent Right of the Bishops to elect, what can be said to 
the fact, that the right of election has been so encroached upon 
that barely a shadow remains? if it can even be called a 
shadow. In fact one of Dr. Pusey’s arguments against the 
necessity of a lay element is, that the laity now choose their 
own Bishops. It would not be easy for him to name the part 
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of the world where this state of things exists. In England, it 
is true, that the State chooses them ; but that is not the laity. 

It is certainly open for Dr. Pusey to say that this proves too 
much, and that either the present state of things is an usurpa- 
tion, or that the right of electing Bishops was not an Inherent 
Right of the Order, but a development. He can hardly take 
the first ground; for he speaks of the supposed choice of the 
Bishops by the laity with approbation, and expressly says that 
the Church of England has not conceded too much to the State. 

The other answer is open to two replies. One, that if the 
Right of electing Bishops be not an Inherent Right, but a 
development, so may be the Right of legislation. If one may be 
taken away, the exercise of the other may surely be subjected 
to limitation. The other is, that, admitting the right of election 
to be a development, the right of consecration is an Inherent 
Right. Now the exercise of this right has been long subjected 
to limitations. The Bishops have everywhere, for centu- 
ries, been restrained from ordaining a Bishop who was not 
elected or appointed by some authority other than themselves. 
This is the rule; the only exception was during the time that 
they were themselves the electors. Even then they were 
restricted to an election in presence of the people. 

The administrative, or quasi-administrative, Rights of election 
and consecration naturally drew after them a judicial power 
distinct from the merely appellate jurisdiction which has been 
mentioned. It was the Right of trying Bishops, who might be 
accused of Ecclesiastical offences. This has been generally 
regarded as an Inherent Right; and there seems no reason to 
doubt that it is such. Yet from the earliest times the exercise 
of it has been regulated by laws. In England, at this day, it 
cannot be exercised without the permission of the State. 
There is no ordinary mode of proceeding against a Bishop 
accused of any offence whatever. In a very few instances in 
England since the Reformation, and in a rather larger, but still 
very small, number of cases in Ireland, Bishops have been tried. 
The trial has always been by Bishops, thus recognizing dis- 
tinctly the Inherent Right of Bishops ; but always by permis- 
sion from the Crown, thus limiting the exercise of that right 
by the will of a lay power. 

2 
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The Rights of Synods may then be regarded, whether Inhe- 
rent or not, as divided into three classes, judicial, administra: 
tive, and legislative. The judicial power consists of the power 
of hearing appeals from the decisions of individual Bishops. 
and of trying Bishops who may be accused of Heclesiastical 
offences. The administrative includes the election and conse- 
cration of Bishops. The legislative is the right of making 
laws which are binding on that portion of the Church which is 
within the jurisdiction of the Synod exercising the power. 

But, besides these powers, Dr. Pusey enumerates another, 
which is distinct from them all ; although throughout his whole 
work he confounds it with legislation. It is that which he 
calls attesting the faith, bearing witness to the faith, teaching. 
This he easily shows to belong exclusively to the Bishops, at 
least to the clergy. He very well says: 


The office then of the Bishop, in the Synod, as relates to doctrine, was part of 
his general office of keeping and teaching the Faith. The office of bearing 
witness to the Apostolic doctrine is part of the Apostolic commission, handed 
down by succession from the Apostles. It was given to the Bishops in succes- 
sion from the Apostles; it was not given to others. 

But in neither part of the office was there any arbitrary authority. In 
neither might the Bishop teach any thing tiew, any thins of his own mind. He 
dared not to propose, as certain, any opinion, however probable, or any infer: 
ence of his own, much less any individual or private fancy. He himself was 
under a law to teach what he had received. He could impose nothing as 2 
law to others, to which he was not subject himself. To individuals he taught 
what (although to them, before he taught them it was uncertain or unknown) 
he had himself received as certain truth. In Synods when oreasion arose, the 
Bishops collectively bore witness to some portion of that same trath, which 
some new heresy had impugned. But in both cases alike, they taught or bore 
witness to what apart from themselves was certain ; they taught in subordina- 
tion to an authority above themselves. Our Lorp’s promise was given in its 
fulness to the whole Church. ‘The same promise belonged, in their degree, to 
all who were commissioned by Him. Each, who bore our Lorp’s commission 
ee it, in his proportion, subordinately to those above him as those above 

im to the whole. There was subordination in the Christian army ; “ men 
under authority,” but “ having soldiers under them ;” and under the Great 
Captain of our Salvation each petty officer had this authority as long as he 
spoke in his Lorp’s name, not in his own. [}’ages 20-21.} 


Again : 


These two parts of the office of teaching were in principle the same. The 
office of teaching individuals was necessarily continuous ; it extended to “all 
things which a Christian ought to know and believe for his soul’s health.” The 
bearing witness to the truth was beth occasional in time, and on each occasion 
limited in extent. For the truth was from time to time only so contradicted 
as to require the interposition of a Synod; and the truth so contradicted was, 


on each occasion, for the most part, some one or at most some connected 
truths only. 
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All this is true and admirable; and this office of teaching is 
so peculiar to the clergy, if not to the Bishops, that no layman 
ought to meddle with it. But it may be remarked that the 
mode of teaching in Synods is now something different from 
what it was in the infancy of the Church. Then the faith, 
that is, the true exposition of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Scriptures, had not been settled and reduced to writing. It 
was traditional, and each Bishop, in a Synod, contributed the 
traditions of his see. There is now no see which has any such 
traditions. The faith is ascertained and reduced to writing. 
Since the Councils of Nice and Constantinople, there can be no 
additions to the faith, even in form. There can be no changes 
init. The faith is not and never was the subject of legisla- 
tion. Teaching the faith, bearing witness to the faith, is one 
thing ; legislation is another. 

Ecclesiastical legislation relates to the discipline of the 
Church, in that large sense in which discipline includes organ- 
ization and administration. It has nothing to do with the 
faith ; if it attempt to alter the faith, as did the Arian Coun- 
cils, it has trespassed beyond its proper ground. The peculiar 
function, which Dr. Pusey, in the passages which have just been 
transcribed, vindicates for Bishops, is that of teaching the 
faith, of teaching it as it is, without alteration or adulteration. 
This will be gladly conceded by those, whom he would regard 
as his opponents. Nay, they will further concede to the Bish- 
ops the right of defending the Church from inroads upon its faith. 

The first of these offices may be performed by synodal or 
pastoral letters. These may be issued by Bishops at their own 
pleasure ; but when issued they are teaching, not legislating. 
The Bishops of the American Church at each General Conven- 
tion issue a letter, which is called pastoral, but might be called 
synodal. With this the House of Deputies has nothing what- 
ever to do ; except to ask that one may issue, and to listen rev- 
erentially when it isread to them. There is no possible doubt, 
that the House of Bishops might issue the letter without the 
request of the Deputies. They may refuse, and upon one occa- 
sion did refuse, to issue one, even though asked. They may 
assemble whenever they think proper and issue such letters ; 
but at such Councils they cannot legislate. 
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As to defending the faith by censuring those who have 
departed from it, that is a judicial proceeding. It will not be 
denied by the present writer, that this is the peculiar office of 
the Bishops. A canon passed in 1856 provides that no ques- ° 
tion relating to doctrine shall be settled by any less authority 
than a majority of all the Bishops. Neither priests nor lay- 
men have anything to do with the decision. The court is to 
be attended by laymen, who are lawyers, for the purpose of 
advising the Bishops on matters of law. But they are prolib- 
ited from giving any opinion upon any theological question ; 
and what questions are theological is a point for the decision 
of the Bishops. 

The truth is, that the old Synods sat at once in several 
capacities, and performed together several functions ; just as 
the father of a family acts as legislator, judge, and administrator 
upon the same occasion. It would then have been very incon- 
venient to admit into the body any member, who did not pos- 
sess authority to act in all those capacities. But that is no 
reason that Synods should forever be constructed upon the 
same plan. Why should there not be a division of functions ; 
and one Synod be legislative, another judicial, a third teaching ? 
Such in fact is the system of the American Church. The Gen- 
eral Convention is her legislative Synod, and it has no judicial 
functions, nor has it any right to teach, although the Bishops, 
who area part of it, have. Judicial Synods, although not 
under that name, are held from time to time as occasions 
require them. They are not considered as having legislative 
power ; but, being composed of Bishops{they retain the Inhe- 
rent Right of teaching, and may exercise it, if the Bishops think 
fit, just as well as the same Bishops do during the session of the 
General Convention. The Church has made no provision for 
holding Synods of Bishops, for the mere purpose of expounding 
doctrine ; but she has not prohibited it, and Bishops may hold 
such Synods whenever they shall deem it right.so to do. 

The right of episcopal and synodical teaching is in fact 
among us entirely free, and no limitation whatever is imposed 
upon its exercise. Yet we have the authority of the Church 
of England for saying that it is not so Inherent a Right, that 
its exercise may not be subject to restriction. In her twenty- 
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first article, she declares, that “ General Councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of 
Princes.” The principle, thus applied by the Church to the 
‘highest class of Synods, is so carried out in her own relations 
to the State that there can be no Synod of Bishops assembled 
for any purpose, without the consent of the Crown. This is a 
very strong case in favour of the principle that Inherent Rights 
may be so regulated by law, that they can only be exercised 
with the assent of persons, who do not possess them. It is not 
a stronger case that Synods of American Bishops are not 
allowed to legislate, without the assent of a House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies. 

The Right of Synodical teaching being thus disposed of, and 
the right of administering the temporal affairs of the diocese 
passed by as unimportant, there remain, as the Inherent Rights 
of Synods, the Rights of electing and consecrating Bishops, 
judging and legislating. The rights of ordaining and placing 
the clergy are the Inherent Rights of individual Bishops, to 
be exercised within their respective dioceses, within which they 
have also Rights of judging and legislating. The Rights of 
ordaining and placing clergy are so parallel to that of conse- 
crating Bishops (for it is not necessary to speak further of elect- 
ing), that they may be considered together, as involving the 
same principles. The same is true, yet more manifestly, of the 
judicial and legislative functions. 

The Rights of consecrating Bishops and ordaining and plac- 
ing the inferior clergy are then Inherent in the Episcopate. 
But their exercise is strangely restrained. There is not a spot 
upon earth where a Bishop can place a clergyman, or a Synod 
consecrate a Bishop, who has not been chosen and presented by 
some other authority, unless where the Bishop claims the right 
of naming the clergyman of some parish as a right of property, 
which might be equally held byalayman. Nay, in England the 
Synod cannot refuse to consecrate the so-called Bishop-elect for 
any cause ; or rather no Synod is held, and the Crown sends its 
mandate to the Archbishop, which must be obeyed. The Arch- 
bishop selects Bishops who are willing to join in the consecra- 
tion, and it takes place without the consent of any Synod at 
all. Dr. Pusey may say that this is the consequence of an 
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usurpation of the State. But the Church has never protested, 
and no nominee of the Crown has ever failed of consecration, 
for more than three centuries, ever since the law was made. 
Yet Dr. Pusey is of opinion that the Church of England has 
not conceded too much to the State. In this particular it 
would seem that she had; for she has conceded not merely a 
restriction on the exercise of an Inherent Right but the Inhe- 
rent Right itself. But that which our author approves, though 
it does not go so far, amounts to a restriction on the exercise 
of an Inherent Right. For the Bishops are prohibited from 
consecrating without the mandate of the Crown. An act of 
Parliament was required to permit them to consecrate the first 
American Bishops. 

Then as to the placing of clergymen. The right of doing so 
is, in the Church of England, practically given to laymen. 
The Bishop, it is true, is required to pass upon the matter ; but 
he can only refuse for cause assigned. Of the goodness of the 
cause a layman is to judge. Surely this is, to say the least, a 
restriction upon the exercise of an Inherent Right. 

It having been shown that the exercise of so many Inherent 
Rights of the Episcopate may be restricted by law, it would be 
difficult to assign any reason why the same thing may not be 
done in the case of the judicial and legislative functions. It 
is designed in future papers to discuss those questions, with 
especial reference to the lay element. If it be established, that 
such restrictions may be imposed, it will follow that the Bish- 
ops are bound by them when they are imposed. Another sub- 
ject, upon which something will probably be said, is the expe- 
diency of the lay element. Expediency is never a reason for 
adopting a measure not justified by Church principle; but 
when the principle is clearly established, it is right to examine 
the question of expediency. Upon this head, however, it ean- 
not be necessary to say much ; since it would be difficult to find 
in the American Church a Bishop, a clergyman, or a layman, who 
doubts the expediency of the lay element. H. D. E. 


. 
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THE GREAT CYCLE. 


“ Sic rerum summa novatur 
Semper, et inter se mortales mutua vivunt. 
Augescunt aliz gentes, ali minuuntur, 
Inque brevi spatio, mutantur secla animantum ; 
Et quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.” 
—Lucretius. 


MAN is by nature a cosmopolite. He is endowed with the 
capacity of adaptation to every soil and climate, and suffers 
nothing, specifically, from transportation. While every spe- 
cies in the brute creation is restricted to its own narrow habt- 
tat, from which it never voluntarily departs, and within which 
its instincts, as exponents of the necessities of its nature, 
direct its continuance, Man alone knows no geographical lim- 
its to his rambles, but compasses both land and sea in the 
universality of his peregrinations. 

There is wisdom as well as benevolence manifested in this 
preferment of human-kind over the brute, nor can inquiry fail 
to discover the physical necessity of this apparently arbitrary 
dispensation. Nature provides against no danger so strongly 
as against the possible confusion of species. It is here that 
her laws, oftentimes latitudinarian, become inexorably precise. 
To her the individual is as nothing when compared with the 
species, and it is more especially to preserve the integrity of 
this latter, that she asserts her prerogative, as a parent, to 
establish anomalous laws from which no departure is tolerated. 
Hence the hybrid in every species is a monster, and, as such; 
labours under the humane penalty of sterility. He cannot 
propagate his own deformity, nor repeat his own abnormal 
constitution in any other organism. He is literally disowned 
by every species, and bears in his own emasculate nature the 
shame of a promiscuous ancestry. It was wise therefore that 
the danger of such assaults upon the unity of species should 
be removed from the lower order of animals, whose springs of 
action are founded solely in instinct, and that Man, a being 
but little lower than the angels, reflective, philosophic, and 
spiritual, should alone enjoy the privilege of earth’s domain 
untrammelled. 
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Gop gave to Man at creation two wonderful gifts. He gave 
him an attribute of Himself in that spirit of intelligence which 
separates him from, and elevates him above all other animals ; 
and He gave him also as an appropriate theatre, upon which to 
cultivate and exercise this divine intelligence, that Earth he 
inhabits, from which his body is fashioned, and over which he 
was made master. His right of eminent domain is therefore 
absolute, unqualified, and Heaven-born. But there is a com- 
mand, as well as a permission given him to subdue the earth. 
By the original doom he is compelled to toil in the fulfilment 
of this great design, and labour is made a physiological 
requirement of his nature, upon which health primarily, and 
life itself reflectively depends. His daily bread is to be wrung 
from the soil, only as the reward of his daily toil, and encour- 
agement is given him to contend with the operations of nature, 
and coérce them to his own purposes, by the promise that seed- 
time and harvest should never fail, nor sunshine or dew be ever 
wanting. With such a duality of constitution, he draws suste- 
nance and development from two systems, the material and the 
spiritual. Through his intelligence he communes with the 
GODHEAD, and aspires to that fulness of the stature of grace, 
which shall fit him some day to minister in white robes at the 
mercy-seat. By that same intelligence operating through the 
curious enginery of his body, he bends and binds all physical 
energies to the behests of his own will, and makes the very 
elements but as hirelings in his household. There is no pre- 
sumption in all this, nor any Promethean arrogance which 
would rob Heaven of its high prerogative. It is simply a 
legitimate effect of the progressive development, and collect- 
ive acquirements of the mind, and as such forms a necessary 
link in the chain of inductive reasoning. The great system of 
the Cosmos, that “ Mécanique Céleste” of suns and spheres and 
rolling orbs moving on in solemn majesty, will be none the 
less secure for the researches of a Kepler or a Galileo, nor will 
the foundations of the round earth be at all affected by the 
prying investigations of modern phildsophy. For all things 
sooner or later go out into mystery, and even the opulent 
acquisitions of a Newton amount only to a few more pebbles 
gathered upon the seashore of Eternity. 
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The pride of race, and the consciousness of superior natural 
rank is innate in the human heart. The perception of our 
external relations to the world around us—of the impassable 
gulf between rational and irrational beings—of the grandeur 
of intellect as contrasted with the mediocrity of instinct—of 
the submission of all created beings to Man, in whose presence 
they seem powerless ;—all these experiences of our daily life 
force upon us the conviction of a higher character, and a 
higher destiny. Even if Revelation did not inform us of the 
part we were created to act upon earth, we have that within 
us which would still prompt our faculties to employments con- 
sonant with their dignity, and calculated to maintain the 
ascendancy of intelligence over instinct. It needs not the eye 
of Faith, to perceive the verity of that description of intellect- 
ual man, so happily rendered by Ovid, 

Os homini sublime dedit ; coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 

And the dialogues of Plato and Tully exhibit, more strongly 
perhaps than any writings in the range of the classics, the 
earliest glimmerings of that true apprehension of man’s high 
moral calling, which forms the basis of the system of Christiana 
ity. At all seasons, and in all ages of the world, man has felt 
himself quickened by the’ spirit of dominion and supremacy 
over temporal things, and in obedience to that inward voice 
which is never silent, he has marched onward with the rolling 
centuries, from the rising to the setting sun. It is also curious 
to notice, how the course of his migrations has been regulated, 
independently almost of any exercise of will on his part, and 
that in every age, and in every clime; in every condition of 
civilization, and in every change of locality, he has invariably 
bent his steps in a similar direction. This has not been the 
result of accident or chance, or even caprice, for caprice is 
only temporary and does not endure; while so constant and 
persistent a disposition throughout a whole race, under all the 
varying circumstances of each particular age, and of every 
shade of mental development, argues strongly in favour of 
some postulate law of fore-ordination. 

We find the human race at first as a single pair, occupying 
the garden of Eden. Driven thence for that “ first disobedi- 
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ence,” which “brought Death into the world,” and entailed 
labour and sorrow through all time upon their progeny, they 
ushered in the Great Cycle of migration over the Earth. 
From that moment they are outcasts and moral outlaws, Adam 
with the doom of toil and sweat upon his brow, Eve with the 
inexorable burthens, and the agonizing pangs of maternity 
upon her’s. They parted with their immortality on the thresh- 
old of Paradise, and became progenitors of an apostate race. 
Such in brief is the tale of man’s origin, and the explanation 
of his hereditary depravity. We see already foreshadowed, 
here, the necessity for a mediatorial office to intervene between 
the Creator and His rebellious subjects; to gain the ear of 
OMNIPOTENCE, and bear to it the repentance of contrite hearts. 
The scheme of salvation, like that of immortality to man, had 
its origin in Paradise. Satan overthrew the one, the other he 
can only interfere with and disturb, but not destroy. In the 
one case he had man alone to contend with, now the Great 
ADVOCATE stands ready to assist the Christian, sore beset by 
temptation. It is Mercy supporting Faith. 

From Mesopotamia, that earliest cradle of the human race, 
the descendants of Adam gradually spread themselves over 
Western Asia. Sacred History is minute and precise in its 
details of patriarchal biography, no less than in its record of 
the rise and fall of successive nations. Its luminous narratives 
are at times painfully comprehensive and elliptical, yet preg- 
nant with suggestions to the philosophic mind, and ever provo- 
cative of research in him, who would rightly understand the 
secret springs of human society. The Historical Books are 
necessarily limited to a description of those tribes and nations, 
known to the writers, by reason of the direct intercourse 
between them and the Jews. But it would be wrong to infer 
from this, that the remainder of the fair earth was but “ antres 
vast and deserts idle,” the abodes of solitude, and uncheered by 
the presence of man. Of a truth, it is difficult to unravel the 
primeval myths that surround the infancy of nations; when 
tradition was the only record, and written history had not yet 
given authenticity to fact. When treacherous memory was 
the sole repository of human lore, and still more treacherous 
lips imparted the hue of their own peculiar prejudices to the 
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tale they enunciated. What glowing philanthropist at this 
late day would plunge through the mould of ages, to reclaim 
from unjust condemnation every name wronged by the incau- 
tious tongue of tradition? Surely there is field enough here 
for the labours of a host of Niebuhrs. Even the epics of a 
Plutarch and a Polybius might appeal to the candour of the 
moderns for justice, as the Athenian woman appealed from 
Philip feasting to Philip fasting. 

We have no desire to go a step behind that solemn record of 
the Hebrew legislator, which attests the creation and fall of 
man ; nor is it even within the purview of the present article 
to trace the progeny of Adam through that prolific develop- 
ment of sin, which called down the wrath of an outraged 
Deity, and brought the great purgatorial flood upon earth. 
Antediluvian civilization, whatever may have been its charac- 
ter, has left but little impress upon the civil history of man, 
and its fruits afford fitter themes for the moralist than the polit- 
ical economist. That whole period is in fact the crepusculum 
of Time, preceding and anticipating the dawn of real History. 
And it is only from the moment when the sons of Noah divided 
among themselves the “isles of the Gentiles ” that the “ magnus 
ordo seclorum” emphatically began. In view of the magni- 
tude of this event, and its consequential importance to all pos- 
terity, we might almost justifiably claim Noah to be the “ fons 
et origo” of the human family ; for since Adam cursed himself 
in the fall, mankind had proceeded in moral deterioration to such 
a degree, that, but for the intervention of him “who walked 
with Gop,” there is little reason to doubt that our apostate race 
would have been utterly exterminated. Before the frown of 
an angry CREATOR there was no longer a future to be hoped 
for ; dust to dust, and ashes to ashes; a world blotted from 
existence, and oblivion wrapping all Creation with its gloomy 
pall—such was the portentous doom that once menaced our 
fair Earth. 

In the perusal of History, the mind attaches itself forcibly 
to those peculiar phases of Time, termed Eras. For time, in 
itself, means nothing. It expresses neither a quality, nor a 
principle of matter. It bears no relation to the wants or 
necessities of sentient beings, nor does it even form an element 
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in the complex system of the Universe. We know it only as 
the exponent of an idea of duration. As the limit at which 
certain causes cease to operate, and certain effects begin to 
show themselves. We discover its effects, therefore, by such 
returns of these results, as establish what is called periodicity. 
Hence periodicity of effects results from duration of causes, 
and this idea of continuity, language denotes to be Time. Now 
eras are landmarks, as it were, on the seashore of Time, by 
which the historian traces the course of his observation. They 
are germinal points from which spring new ideas, new hopes, 
new destinies. Every era seems to amplify and expand the 
horoscope of humanity, even as every year added to the life of 
man increases the number and extent of his external relations. 
They may or may not be great, but they are always at least 
remarkable, because of a sudden expansion or é/an which they 
give to society. They are intellectual motors, each time select- 
ing a new fulcrum by which to exert their power. Now it is 
in morals, as in the rise of the Iconoclasts, and the birth of the 
Reformation—now in physics, as in the discoveries of Newton, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Harvey—now in civil gov- 
ernment, as in the labours of a Justinian, an Alfred. and a 
Napoleon. It is to be noticed, also, that there isa peculiar rela- 
tion between eras and localities, between events and the coun- 
tries that witness their origin, insomuch as to admit almost of a 
chorographic classification. Thus Asia is the parent seat of all 
religion ; Europe the theatre of intellect ; America, drawing from 
both these sources, the sphere of the highest political and social 
advancement. Most religious eras had their birth in Asia, and 
it is here that Judaism, Christianity, Islamism, and Buddhism, 
all originated. To Asia belongs the triple honour of having 
witnessed the creation, dispersion, and redemption of mankind. 
To Europe that of having witnessed the highest intellectual 
development of the human race. To America, “Time’s noblest 
offspring,” the promise seems given, of beholding a political 
and social millenium, such as spring only from public institu 
tions based upon the enduring foundations of Protestantism. 
When we look for the first era in the series of man’s migra- 
tions over earth, it is among the “heaven-aspiring” cliffs of 
Central Asia that we behold it. On the plain of Shinar, at 
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the base of the tower of Babel, mankind were first inclined to 
separate by the polyglot character there imparted to them. 
From that moment the Shemitic, the Hametic, and the Japhetic 
civilization, began to unroll the momentous web of its appointed 
mission, and the term brother, which had formerly been of com- 
mon import, was first changed to that of stranger. After their 
dispersion, these three great families established themselves 
primarily in certain geographical seats, whence they became 
gradually disseminated. The high tablelands were the earliest 
abodes selected by them, and, there founding nations, they sent 
their superfluous populations, like ocean waves, to sweep over 
the fertile plains of earth. Not long either were they in mani- 
festing their physical and mental inequalities, in that great 
emulative struggle for supremacy which has ever since contin- 
ued. The doomed race of Ham, cursed in the person of its 
progenitor, and foreordained to servitude, never reached the 
dignity of a conqueror, but sat down upon the least favoured 
of the inter-tropical regions, in the sandy wastes of Africa. 
The black races have no history of their own, and the dark 
inhuman rites of Fetishism are the nearest approximation to 
any conceptions of systematic religion, which they have ever 
manifested. Through many centuries, while every other race 
has progressed in development and influence, while art and sci- 
ence and literature have blessed, in a greater or less degree, 
the remotest regions of earth, and the humblest and most 
obscure tribes have felt their elevating influences, the descend- 
ants of Ham, scarcely removed from their original condition 
of barbarism, are still grovelling in darkness and ignorance. 
In view of such evidences of physical inferiority as these facts 
afford, one might almost be tempted to take a similar view of 
them, as did the philosophic Montesquieu. It is unquestionable 
that, as a race, they have contributed nothing to any of the 
departments of human learning, and their history, judging 
from the past, promises no higher developments than are 
afforded by the monotonous phases of a patriarchal or nomadic 
existence. 

Turning now to the other two families, we find as the morn 
of time expands into day, an intelligent people already seated 
upon the luxuriant plains which border the Ganges. And as 
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a marked evidence of their cultivation and refinement, sages 
and philosophers attempting to idealize “ the metempsychosis of 
nature,” and to weave from it a system of religious belief. It 
is somewhat singular, and not over-consolatory certainly to the 
believer in Christianity, that many of the rhapsodical specula- 
tions of the Hindco pundits, after being passed through the 
alembic of Greek philosophy, were subsequently commingled 
with the primitive doctrines of the Church. And yet this is 
no more strange than that the days of the week in English 
should be named after Saxon deities, whom, constructively, we 
thus continue to honour. 

The foundation of Babylon by Nimrod, and of Nineveh by 
Ashur, each being of a separate race, do not indicate as yet a 
wide dispersion of the families, either of Ham or Shem, while 
that of Japhet, verifying the subsequent assertion of the Roman 
satirist, “ Audax Japeti genus,” seems to have at once, and 
instinctively bent its steps towards that mythic West, where 
lay all the future and the fortunes of nascent civilization. Let 
us leave them for a time to pursue their exalted mission of 
nourishing, as well as planting the earliest seeds of republican- 
ism on the shores of the Mediterranean, and in the sombre for- 
ests of Sarmatia; and thus providing for that independence of 
the person, which, while it detracts nothing from the strength 
of a government, is the true, and only enduring incentive to 
development and progress in art, science, or literature. The 
Divinity “that shapes our ends” is not a mere fancy of the 
poet, nor an allegory of ancient mythology. There is a name- 
less something behind, and antecedent to all human design ; a 
great “ first cause” whose influence moulds and governs, though 
it neither disturbs nor restricts the sphere of man’s moral 
and intellectual freedom. In obedience to its incontrovertible 
behests, mankind have taken their appointed places on earth, 
and worked out the premeditate design of creation. They do 
not feel the chain which so inscrutably leads their instincts and 
aspirations, and therefore fancy that it does not exist. For 
reason is ever prone to scoff at faith. 

The Iranic race claims our first attention at this stage of 
inquiry. It was parent of one of the earliest, as well as one of 
the mightiest monarchies the world ever witnessed, and em- 
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braced the doctrines of Zoroaster’s dualistic monotheism, which 
taught it to 


“ Make 
Their altars the high places, and the peak 
Of earth—o’erhanging mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak 
Upreared of human hands.” 


Not many centuries did it require for the Iranites or Persians, 
to subjugate Western Asia, and make tributaries of the sur- 
rounding nations. Fierce and indomitable in their character ; 
as yet undegenerate from primitive virtues, and untainted by 
that polluting luxury which afterwards rotted the heart of the 
nation, they long exercised a rule, which none dared dispute, 
from the Indus to the Nile. The names of Cyrus and Camby- 
ses carried terror to the hearts of all nations; and the Hel: 
lenic States were not the only ones who looked with anxiety 
upon the expanding conquests of “the Great King.” But now 
the time had come when, unable from internal discord to main- 
tain its political unity, and physically enervated by a spirit of 
license which ruled both the palace and the purlieu, and shamed 
into abjection the dignity of manhood—this mighty empire was 
about to fall from its own weight, and be partitioned among 
the various nations which formerly had been held as its satra- 
pies. The first great era was about to close, and with it the 
grandeur of the Shemitic family. This prophetic race round 
which had clustered so much of promise and renown; which 
includes among its types the fire-worshipping Persian, the pagan 
Hindoo and Chinese, and the chosen people of Israel, had passed 
its maturity, and yielding to the great law of change, surren-: 
dered the sceptre of dominion into other and more vigorous 
hands. Since the dispersion it had successively produced the 
Patriarchal, the Theocratic, the Monarchical, and the Persian 
periods in history. Through two decades of centuries it had 
been in the zenith of power, yet, with the exception of the 
Hebrew nation, casting only the baleful influences of a dog- 
matic paganism about it. The race of Japhet were now to 
begin the disenthralment of the human mind, from the melan- 


choly creeds of barbarism, and to develop the true destinies of 
mankind. 
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It was on the ever-memorable plains of Marathon, that the 
old precedents of Persian valour were destroyed. A few tribes, 
they can hardly be called nations, dwelling on the coasts of 
Greece, speaking a common language, and mutually engaged in 
essaying every form of government which the independent 
spirit of man can suggest, fearlessly met the all-conquering 
Xerxes, and wrested from his wavering grasp the destinies of 
earth. Until then, mankind had lived beneath hierarchical 
thraldom, and were fitted to play no higher part than that of 
subjects to a despot. Greek philosophy first broke the rusted 
fetters of antiquity, and taught man his true dignity. It led 
him to aspire after the nobler estate of a citizen in a self- 
governed community, where the prevalence of a spirit of free 
inquiry would tend to multiply the individual resources whence 
flow intelligence, wealth, and morality ; and thus provide for 
posterity the glorious heritage of imperishable principles, for 
their guidance and support. These elements of popular enfran- 
chisement, have succumbed neither to time, accident, nor the 
vicissitudes of human character, but, after the lapse of ages, 
are still to be found engrafted upon the constitutions of every 
free government upon the earth. 

[To be continued.] 
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SCRIPTURE AND SCIENTIFIC ETHNOGRAPHIES 
COMPARED. 


Aone the subjects with which science is attempting to deal 
in these days, there is no one more important or interesting 
than Ethnology, or the Natural History of Man. 

The subject readily divides itself into two parts, under the 
one or other of which all questions naturally arrange them- 
selves, and find their answer. These are (1), Unity, or Diver- 
sity of Origin ; and (2) Migrations; the latter of which we 
propose to discuss chiefly in the present paper, although what 
we have to say on that branch of the general subject will pre- 
suppose something of the former. We will, therefore, make a 
few preliminary remarks on the Unity of Origin. 

That there is a presumption in favor of unity, arising not 
only from the common belief on that subject, but also from the 
many and marked characteristics which all men and tribes of 
men have in common—as reason, intelligence, will, an erect 
stature, a biped and bimanous form, &c.,—is readily admitted 
by all persons. 

On the other hand, it is as readily admitted that the diversi- 
ties in colour, features, &c., are sufficient to raise the quesiion 
of unity of origin, even if it does not entirely silence the pre- 
sumption in favour of the unity just spoken of, and raise the 
counter presumption in favour of diversity of protoplastic 
pairs, from which these various races have descended. 

We are free to admit that we do not think that these diver- 
sities in the present appearance and condition of men have 
been sufficiently accounted for by a reference to the influence 
of climate and mode of life. Nor do we think that the pres- 
ent state of the science affords any ground to expect that these 
diversities can ever be accounted for in that way. Still, how- 
ever, we state this rather as an admission than as a point which 
we wish to prove, or care to fortify with arguments and facts. 

We shall, however, content ourselves by stating the broad 
principle which we think will cover and meet the force of all 
arguments that can be derived from the diversity in present 
appearances, against the doctrine of unity of origin, namely : 


That wherever there is sufficient ccngeniality of nature to allow of 
3 
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interproduction, there is all that is required for unity of origin ; 
so that whatever species will now intermix and produce 
offspring, may have sprung from the same proto-plastic pair, as 
is shown by the very fact of interproduction. 

Now that all the varieties of men will intermix and produce 
a prolific offspring is undeniable. And the cases of hybridity 
among animals, which have been so much quoted as neutraliz- 
ing the force of this argument, may as well be explained @ 
the hypothesis that the species which thus mix are haneashet 
from the same pair, as on the hypothesis that they are not. 
We certainly have no proof, historic or otherwise, that all the 
species in the genus canis or equus, for example, are not 
descended from the same pair. The objection to the doctrine 
of the unity of man, based on the hybridity of animals, has 
nothing but a hypothesis or assumption—the merest hypothesis 
or assumption in the world—for its basis. 

On the other hand, it is a well known fact that in all species 
aud varieties of the animal kingdom, abnormal individuals fre- 
‘ quently make their appearance, as albinos and the porcupine 
man in the human species. We can offer no explanation of the 
peculiarities of such cases. But we do know that when such 
abnormal individuals occur, their peculiarities are transmissi- 
ble, and may thus become, and in fact often do become, the 
constituent peculiarities of a new variety, or species, within 
tle genus to which the parents belonged. 

The second point to which we will refer is the fact that man, 
from having a language stored with memories and traditions 
of the past, cannot, with propriety, be subjected to those tests 
of unity and variety which constitute our only guide in regard 
to the rest of the animal kingdom. Language is not the inven- 
tion of a day. It is not like the inarticulate cries of the ani- 
mals, a mere natural sound, but it consists of arbitrary signs, 
adopted by mutual consent and agreement to express ideas for 
which there is no natural expression, such as are the cries of 
animals in relation to their emotions. 

If, now, we regard man not as a mere dumb animal, but as 
an intelligent being, and take into the account his vocabularies, 
and the marks he has left behind him, wherever he has been in 
his migrations, we are at once in possession of facts totally 
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inconsistent with any theories of indigenous origin in several 
different localities or habitats, like those which Agassiz and 
others have referred us to. Every where do we find common 
elements in the languages spoken by men, and in those arbi- 
trary sounds which constitute their written or spoken language, 
and which, therefore, imply an early connection and intercourse 
among them. Every where also do we find marks and mont- 
ments, which point out the path along which the various races 
and nations have passed on their way to their present abodes. 
The existence of such monuments admits of no denial. And 
it is manifestly unscientific to attempt to account for man’s 
diversities and migrations without taking them into account. 

It is a recent theory, proposed by Agassiz, that in the race 
of men there are eight distinct species, each with a protoplas- 
tic pair and a habitat of its own. In this view there have 
been in fact no migrations, but each race or variety of men 
originated where they now live, and the only comparison that 
can be made between the scientific and the Scripture ethnolo- 
gies is simply one of contradiction—the one contradicting the 
other in every important particular. 

If, now, we treat man, in the investigation of his natural his- 
tory, as we do the mere brute animals, ignoring the monuments 
of his history, his traditions, and the common elements of his 
language, the theory of Agassiz might be true. But, on that 
theory, no satisfactory account can be given of those mont- 
ments and marks of men’s past condition and migrations. 
Every where man has written his history on the earth’s surface 
in monuments more perennial than even brass, and these rec- 
ords come down to us over all the intervening ages of time, 
to show where and what man has been in ages of which we 
should otherwise have had no record or intimation. 

Now it is a fact eminently worth considering, that whether 
we take the Scripture account, the indications of comparative 
philology, or the monuments of migrations as they are left on 
the earth’s surface, or contained in the usages and traditions of 
nations—whether, I say, we take the one or the other, or all of 
these indications, we are referred to a threefold division of 
the races of man at a very early period of his existence, 
although these divisions do not, as they have thus far gene- 
rally been made, altogether coincide. 
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Thus, in the Scripture view we have three sons of Noah, 
Shem, Ham,and Japhet. From Shem are descended the heroic 
races of Mesopotamia and Southwestern Asia, including the 
Assyrians, the Syrians, the Phcenicians, the Hebrews, and the 
modern Arabs. From Japhet we have the Indo-European 
nations, including the ancient Pelasgians, the Celts, the Gothic 
nations, and the more modern Sclavic. From Ham descended 
the dark races of Southeastern Asia, and of Africa, though 
the Scriptures are quite silent with regard to the Asiatic Ethi- 
opians, or the dark races of Africa, except, perhaps, the single 
allusion made to them in the account of the building of Babel. 

The Scriptures represent these three races as having pro- 
ceeded from some highland in the regions of Asia to the North- 
eastward of the present Persian empire, and North of the 
ancient Mesopotamia. From this central spot it would appear 
that the descendants of Ham went first to the southeast, thence 
a part of them, at least, returned westward to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and thence still further West to Egypt, and then 
overspread Africa generally. The descendants of Shem passed 
to the southwest at once, and we first hear of them in Mesopo- 
tamia, and on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Of 
the descendants of Japhet, we find that they went West by a 
more northerly route, and spread over Asia Minor and Europe. 

If, now, we turn our attention to comparative philology, we 
see at once three great families of languages, which, however 
much they may differ in their subordinate dialects, have strongly 
marked characteristics. Of these, the one is known as Shem- 
itic, including the ancient Hebrew, the Chaldee, the Syriac, 
the Pheenician or Punic, and the modern Arabic, coéxtensive 
in fact with the descendants of the biblical Shem. The other, 
known as the Indo-European, including the ancient Latin and 
Greek, and the modern languages of Europe, as well as the 
learned languages of the peninsula of India. To this we add 
a third, including, as their normal type, the monosyllabic lan- 
guages of Asia, the Chinese, &c. 

Now, so far as the Shemitic and the Indo-European or Javo- 
nian languages are concerned, we have a perfect and entire 
coincidence between the ethnography of the Scriptures and 
that of philology. But the Scriptures say nothing of the 
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Mongolic races of Eastern Asia, and philology gives no class 
or family of dialects corresponding to the progeny of Ham, 
as that progeny is represented to us in the Scriptures. Here 
then is the first discrepancy to be reconciled. 

But before we attempt to reconcile this difficulty, let us refer 
to the classification of man, based on his physical constitution 
and the traditional and monumental records of his migrations. 

Turning our attention, then, to this field of investigation 
we find, at the very earliest period—a period that science 
would place at about five or six thousand years ago—a race of 
black, woolly-headed men on the southeast of the central pla- 
teau which extends North of the ancient Paropamissus, or mod- 
ern Hind&i Koosh, and West of the Bolor Tag. These dark- 
coloured people, which we thus find in Northwestern India, 
extended, one branch of them, South and East, filling the penin- 
sula, and extending their migrations as far as the remotest 
islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, intermingling with 
other races, as we shall show by and bye. Another branch 
migrated westward, left their marks on the banks of the 
Euphrates, passed over Southeastern Asia, dividing in Arabia— 
one part crossing through the isthmus of Suez into Egypt, and 
the other passing the straits of Babelmandel into Southern 
Africa. This we will call the Negro, or woolly-headed race. 

On the West side of this high land, to which all science 
points as the first abode of man, we find a very different race 
or order of men, constituting what modern ethnology has 
called the Caucasian. The first emigration, beginning at the 
South, is that which passed down the valley of the Helmund, 
founded Nineveh, and the great emipires of Mesopotamia and 
Southern Asia, among whom, or rather from whom, there 
sprung the ancient Hebrews. The next race is what is called 
the Celtic, which must have passed westward by a more north- 
ern route, and reached Western Europe, as the Gauls in 
France, as early as 1500 B. C. Then soon after these, and a 
little further North, we have the Gothic or Teutonic migra- 
tions, which seem to have gone to the North of the Carpathian 
mountains, to the southern shores of the Baltic, and are the pro- 
genitors of the modern German and Scandinavian nations. 
Then further North, and at a still later period, the Sclavi 
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passed into Northern Europe, occupying the country from the 
Balkan mountains on the South, the Carpathian mountains and 
the Vistula on the West, to the Ural mountains on the East ; 
with, however, a skirting of a different race all along the 
northern border, and as far West as Lapland and the western 
coast of Norway. 

We have but one more original variety to mention, namely : 
the Mongolian. This race we first find on the northeast of 
this central plateau. It has filled the whole of Eastern and 
Northern Asia, extending as far South as the mountain ranges 
which separate Siam from Cambodia. 

But, besides these three original varieties, we have certain 
centres of intermixture out of which well marked types have 
originated. Of these we will mention only a few. At the 
very earliest date a branch of the Caucasian race, descendants 
of Japhet, must have passed to the southeast of their primal 
home, in Tartary, into upper India, and formed with the Negro 
population, descended from Ham, a mixed race—the coloured 
population of India, the labouring class, or coolies. This 
mixed race, also passing on to the southeast, fell in with the 
Mongols—who had come round the Himalaya mountains and 
the great desert of Gobi, by the eastward route, through 
Cochin-China and Siam—and a further intermixture took 
place. The result was the Malay population, with its almost 
endless variety of features, complexion, &c., extending over all 
the islands of the Pacific, and forming the native population of 
our own continent from California southward, including 
nearly all of South America. In some cases the black of the 
Negro prevails, as in Luzon and the Philippine islands gene- 
rally. In others, the red of the Mongol is quite distinct. But 
for the most part the hue is that of an olive brown—a mixture, 
in fact, of the black of the Negro, the red of the Mongol, and 
the flesh tint of the Caucasian. 

Another still more important mixed race arose in the earliest 
times also, near the Ural Mountains—on the confines of Eu- 
rope and Asia—from an intermixture of the earliest Northern 
emigrants of the Caucasians (descendants of Japhet) and 
the Mongolians. Their language, as is natural, was a mixture 
of the peculiarities of the two, the Indo-European and the 
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monosyllabic idiom of the Mongol, forming’ what is called 
in comparative philology the agglutinating dialects. This 
race seems to have divided at once into two great branches, 
(I), one passing to the East, extending all along the North of 
Asia, as Tartars. It reached our own continent, and consti- 
tutes no small share of the original Stock of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, between the St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the South, and the Rocky Mountains on the West, to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the East. (II,1.) A part of the other 
branch went westward to the North of Europe, constituting the 
Laplanders, and as a more recent migration of the same race 
—the Finlanders. Another (II, 2) migration passed south- 
east, and to the West of the Black Sea. Here they seem to 
have divided, one (II, 2a) branch crossiag the Balkan Moun- 
tains into Greece, as Pelasgians ; (II, 2b), the other passing still 
West again divided, (bl) one branch of them crossing the 
Julian Alps as Oscans, and the other (b2) crossed the Pennine 
Alps as Etruscans. A remnant of them (b3) passed still fur- 
ther West, and are still to be found in isolated fragments in 
Southwestern Europe, of whom the Biscayans, or Euskuldunes 
as they call themselves, of the Pyrenees, are the best known 
and the most important. The Greek branch (II, 2a), or 
Pelasgi, also crossed the Adriatic from several different points 
in Greece, into Italy, as the third great element of the early 
Italian population. 

There was still a fourth branch of this mixed race (II, 3) 
that migrated directly South, passing to the East of the Black 
Sea, leaving monuments still extant along their path. They 
constituted a large element in the early Phcenician population. 
They were probably the occupants of Palestine, as Anakims, 
Zamzumnims, Emims, and Horims, whom the Canaanites are 
represented in the Scriptures as having driven out before them. 
They certainly passed into Egypt, and appear as the yellow 
race on their earliest monuments ; and from Egypt one branch 
(II, 8a) passed South, constituting a large element of the Ethi- 
opian and Abyssinian population, and are not unlikely found 
at present as the Hottentots and Kaffirs of South Africa. And 
finally another branch (II, 3b) passed to the West from Egypt 
as the ancient Numidians—crossed ofer into Spain as Iberians, 
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and then again met in Southern Europe, Spain, Italy, Corsica. 


Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, the branch of the same family, 
which had reached Southern Europe by the more direct course 
which we have just marked out. 

If now we gather up and compare the three Ethnographies, 
we find that the Scripture gives us no account of the Mongolian 
and Malay races, the inhabitants of Northern and Eastern 
Asia,.the Islands of the Indian and Pacific Qceans, and the 
inhabitants of our own Continent, and yet it speaks of three 
great stem-races, so to call them, the descendants of Shem, 
‘Ham, and Japhet. 

Again: Comparative Philology gives us three distinct 
classes or families of languages, but one is Mongolie, of which 
the Seriptures say nothing, and it does not include the dialects 
of the Negroes, whom the Scriptures represent as descended 
from Ham—as one among those great families. 

Finally, the Natural History of man also makes three great 
types, or stem-races, the Caucasian, including the descendants 


of both Shem and Japhet, and the Negroes whom the Scriptures. 


refer to Ham; but it also points to the great Mongoliar stem. 
of which, as before said, the Scriptures say nothing. 

Now one is strongly tempted beforehand to say that there 
must be some way of reconciling these three systems. They 
seem to be inconsistent rather from the imperfections and 
incompleteness of one or two of them at least, rather than from 
any points of irreconcilable contradiction. 

With regard to. the language of the Negroes, whom we 
recognize as descendants from. Ham, in the first place, in India 
they became intermixed with Caucasians, and then with Mon- 
gols, and the Malay dialects are a mixture, according with this 
account of their origin. But yet they are so mixed that we 
cannot, by any analysis, now ascertain precisely, or even gene- 
rally, what the unmixed Negro language must have been. 
Then, in the second place, the branch of the descendants of 
Ham who migrated from India, or Asiatic Ethiopia, West (and 
the Scriptures say that they came from the East), and built the 


tower of Babel, not only then, and in all their wanderings 


Westward, they were intermingled more or less with the 
descendants of Shem who had come down the valley of the 
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Helmund, but they were also, according to the Scripture 
account, subjected at Babel to the still further influence of a 
divine interposition confounding their language. In Palestine 
and in Africa they also came into a still further alliance with 
the Ouralian race, whose migration to Africa we have just 
noticed. 

Now it is pretty well ascertained, we believe, that all the 
Negro dialects of Africa have very distinct marks of the She- 
mitic intermixture. Then—four thousand years.ago—as now, 
the descendants of Ham were the inferior race, and then, as 
now, in St. Domingo and on our own Southern plantations, 
they lost the material of their own dialects and adopted that 
of their superiors,—not indeed only adopting the language of 
the superior race, but making probably about as near an 
approach thereto in Mesopotamia, in the days of the Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian glory, as they do now to the English and 
the French of their modern masters and rulers. 

In this way, as it appears to us, we easily account for the loss 
of the languages which should characterize the descendants of 
Ham—of the Scripture ethnography—and reconcile the scrip- 
tural and the philological ethnologies. 

The other and remaining difficulty admits, as we think, of a 
solution quite as easy and as satisfactory as the one just dis- 
posed of. 

In the first place there is a common impression that each of 
the grandsons of Noah, mentioned in the tenth chapter of Gen- 
esis, must have been the progenitor of a race or nation, which 
was called by his name. This was undoubtedly the case with 
many of them; and the names thus derived denoted the polit- 
ical rather than any ethnological distinctions among them. 
But there is no reason, that we are aware of, for the supposi- 
tion that each one of those descendants of Noah became the 
father of a family, which of itself grew into a nation. On the 
contrary it seems pretty certain that some of them did not. 

Again, we must recur to the fact that we have no mention 
whatever in the Scriptures of the posterity or of the places of 
abode of several of the grandsons of Ham, as for example, Seba, 
Havilah, Sabtah, and Sabtecha. If now we will suppose that, 
in departing from the central home of the race, after the flood, 
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these families took a northeasterly direction, and were the pro- 
genitors of the Mongolians, we shall have the whole difficulty 
solved. We find in this the third great branch of the human 
family, corresponding to the Mongolians of the Natural His 
tory of Man, and in their language, the dialects that proceeded 
from the other of the Scriptural division of man—the descend- 
ants of Ham. 

We certainly know of no reason why the sons of Noah should 
each have a separate language, a language differing from those 
of his brethren; as we know that the languages of those 
descended from Japhet do differ from those of the descendants 
of Shem. The Shemitic languages, for example, all read from 
the right hand side of the page to the left; they consist of 
roots of three letters only. They have no vowels, and do not 
compound words. Their verbs have no tense variations, take 
afformatives as well as suffixes, and vary their form with the 
gender of the verb ; and in the oblique cases of nouns, the noun 
whose signification is limited is put in the oblique case instead 
of the noun limiting it. 

Precisely in the same fundamental point do the monosyllabic 
languages of the pure Mongolic races differ from both the Indo- 
European and the Shemitic. And we think that we can hardly 
refer these diversities to the confounding of the languages 
spoken of as having been made at Babel ; for it does not appear 
that any of the descendants of Japhet were there, or that any- 
thing more than a few stragglers of the Shemites—even if there 
was so much as that—were present and participating in the 
building of that Tower of rebellion. On the contrary, the 
Shemites, under the lead of Ashur, had retired for the purpose 
of building Nineveh before this event. At Yeast so we under- 
stand the Scripture narrative. 

It is also well worthy of remark that the word Ham is 
derived from a root which means to burn or become brown 
with the sun, or sunburnt. It sometimes denotes a complete 
black, and in general any shade from a reddish brown to a 
black. Did this name denote the complexion of Ham? We 
certainly know that nothing was more- common at that time 
and among that people, than to give to each person a name 
indicative of some one of the most remarkable features of his 
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personal appearance, a trait of his character, or an event in 
his life. 

If now this son of Noah was called Ham on account of his 
colour, and if he were actually of this colour, we have at once 
another difficulty solved. We have in him the origin of dark- 
coloured races. We do no violence to the word Ham, when 
we say that it denoted a colour out of which the cinnamon 
red of the Mongols and the black of the Negroes and Negrillos 
may have been produced, by influences now known to be in 
operation. For although we admit, as we have done, that we 
do not believe that the diversities in the colour and physical 
appearance of men, which we now see to exist, could have been 
produced by climatic influences alone, there is no doubt that 
climate and mode of life do exert some influence upon men in 
both these respects. Now suppose that Ham, as his name indi- 
cates, was of a reddish brown; and suppose, as we have inti- 
mated, that he is the ancestor of both the Mongolian and the 
Negro races of the Natural History classification ; then we 
make no departure from well known and admitted laws when 
we say that the influence of the climate of Asia, North of the 
Himalaya mountains, would change them to a complexion as 
light as the lightest of the Tartar races; while the hot and 
damp climate of India and Africa would, in a few generations, 
change the descendants from the same stock to a hue as dark 
as that of any of the African tribes. And with this change in 
complexion, as we everywhere see, there is a corresponding 
change in the quality and texture of the hair. 

And if we admit this solution of the difficulties stated in 
regard to the correspondence of the three ethnographic sys- 
tems—the Scriptural, the Philological, and the Natural History 
classification—there is no other that presents itself, arising out 
of any other phenomena of race or of language; all can be 
accounted for by reference to known facts and events. In fact 
there are no phenomena to be accounted for except such as 
occur as the natural results of the intermixtures and displace- 
ments—if we may use a geological term—which we know have 
actually occurred. 

It will have been observed that thus far in the discussion of 
our subject we have gone on the ground that the building of 
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Babel and the confusion of tongues occurred after the disper- 
sion and the migration of some of the races from the central 
home, and that in these events the descendants of one branch 
of the family of Ham were chiefly if not exclusively concerned. 
This, we know very well, is not the common impression; nor 
is it necessary to our attempt at a reconciliation of the Scrip- 
ture and scientific ethnographies—although this view, if it be 
admissible, makes that reconciliation both more easy and more 
complete. There is nothing in history or in the philological 
indications at all inconsistent with the common theory—that 
all the descendants of Noah migrated first westward as far as 
Mesopotamia, jointly engaged in building the rebellious tower, 
had their tongues confounded, and then were dispersed from 
thence to the parts of the earth’s surface which they are soon 
after found inhabiting. There is nothing, we say, in science or 
history, inconsistent with this, except the inherent improbabil- 
ity of the thing itself; and that improbability is removed at 
once the moment we admit that Gop had a hand and a design 
in the event. 

This view of the dispersion sustains about the same relation 
to what we know on purely scientific grounds of the natural 
history of man, as the miracles performed by our Lorp do to 
the profane history accounts of Him and the origin of the 
Christian religion. Take any one of them as an illustration— 
the raising of Lazarus, if you please. It would be impossible 
to prove it from profane history, and yet in that history there 
is no fact or state of facts rendering such an event impossible 
or incredible. 

It will be remembered that the account of the descendants 
of Noah, with the ethnography of their abodes, is given in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, while the account of the building of 
Babel, &c., is not given until the chapter following. This cer- 
tainly is no proof that the order of events is followed in the 
narration of them, although it will doubtless be regarded as a 
presumption in favour of that order. 

On the other hand it is said in the eleventh chapter, and in 
connection with the building of the Tower and the confounding 
their languages, that “the whole earth was of one language and 
of one speech ;” that “they” [that is, “ the whole earth”] came 
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from the East, and built the Tower lest they should be scat- 
tered ; and that “the Lorp scattered them from thence abroad 
upon the face the whole earth.” 

This language will be regarded as less decisive, however, of the 
doctrine that all the posterity of Noah were concerned in the 
transaction, on account of the well known fact that the Scrip- 
tures often use such general language—speaking of “ the whole 
earth” and “all the inhabitants of the earth””—when beyond a 
question only those are meant who were in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of the scenes which the speaker was describing, 
or of the speaker himself and his hearers. 

Without, therefore, deciding between these two views, the 
one which we have chiefly used in this essay has several impor- 
tant points of advantage over the other, although either will 
answer our purpose perfectly well. 

It is difficult to see how the confounding of the languages at 
Babel could account for the phenomena which the comparative 
philology presents. And yet we readily admit the full force 
of the principle that in any miraculous occurrence the inter- 
vention of the Divine Agency is itself a sufficient account for 
anything otherwise unaccountable or incredible which may 
occur. But it is worthy of special note that the languages of 
those who are known to have descended from Shem form a 
family distinct by themselves, well marked in their points of 
agreement among themselves, and in the very characteristics 
which distinguish them from all others. No scholar is ever in 
doubt whether to call a language Shemitic or not. So also 
with the languages that are spoken by those who are known to 
have been descended from Japhet; there is the same distinc- 
tions in the points of agreement among themselves, and of 
diversity from all the languages of any other class. And the 
same is said to be true also and equally of the unmixed Tartar 
dialects which are spoken by those whom we have supposed to 
have been descended from Ham. 

In the agglutinated tongues of the Ouralians alone do we 
find any approach to Indo-European peculiarities, and then the 
approach is much less in reality and in fact than in appearance 
and on first sight. It is a characteristic of all Indo-European 
or Javonian languages, that they readily form compounds by 
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joining two or more words, so that in fact nearly every word 
with more than one syllable is a compound made up of two or 
more. These roots, or elementary words, may be nouns, a noun 
and a verb, or a noun and a preposition, and so on in almost 
an endless variety. But the characteristic fact is, that they 
take roots, or radicals, as wholes, while in the agglutinating 
method, parts only of several words are taken to make a new 
one. It would seem, indeed, that in the first place the simple 
monosyllables were combined as wholes, as we see them in 
Chinese proper names of the present day. But after this pro- 
cess had proceeded to some extent, the agglutination proper 
takes place. 

This process may perhaps best be explained by an example. 
Thus the Latin word, used also in English, “cadaver,” has been 
thought to be derived from the sentence, carpus dare vermibus , 
by agglutination, taking from each word the first syllable, and 
of the three thus making one. It is in this way that the Abo- 
rigines of the North American continent, many of them, at least, 
form their words, thus confirming the notion that they are of 
Mongolic origin, with an intermixture of Caucasian blood of 
an Indo-European or Javonian sub-species. 

Now it is certainly possible that, in confounding the lan- 
guages on the plains of Shinaar (on the supposition that the 
whole human family were there), there may have been a design 
in so confounding them, that wherever they might be spoken 
each dialect should proclaim from which branch of the Noachian 
family those who might speak it had been derived. On the 
other hypothesis, it is certainly worth consideration how that 
branch of the family of Ham who were implicated in the curse 
pronounced on them for their shameless conduct towards their 
fathers, have lost this bond of union and mark of a common 
kindred and family distinction. They became, necessarily, as 
the curse foreordained, the servants of Shem and of Japhet— 
lost, if not the tongue or idiom of their fathers, yet, at least, 
the speech, or words, which make up the material part of that 
tongue or idiom. 

Nor, on the other hand, can science in any way account for 
the phenomena which the comparative philology of the earth 
presents. There is, as recent investigations have shown, 
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enough in all languages, even the most remote and unlike, to 
show that there must have been some community of origin—a 
time when, in the language of Scripture, “the whole Earth was of 
one tongue and one speech, that is, had not only the same gen- 
eral structure of their sentences, but also the same words or 
articulate sounds to express their ideas. With this fact as a 
starting point, and indeed without it, it is difficult enough to 
show how such diversities—diversities as they are in the midst 
of so many points of identity and agreement—as we find, for 
example between the Greek and the Latin, the French and the 
German, the Celtic and the Sanscrit, the Hebrew and the Ethi- , 
opic, could have occurred. But to account for the still more 
strongly marked diversities between the Javonian and the 
Shemitic dialects, is impossible. How they should have so 
much in common, and yet differ so entirely in* their formation 
of sentences, their structure and general spirit as well as in 
the very words themselves, is what science cannot explain. 
This is in itself, we apprehend, a more difficult problem than 
the diversities which we find existing in colour, stature, and 
general physiognomy. 

These facts seem to show, beyond a reasonable doubt, that all 
of the tribes and varieties of men must have sprung from thre 
special stems, and each of these stems, indeed, from one stock 
before them ; that they must have been separated very early, 
before much, if any culture, and before the use of written lan- 
guage was known. Nor can we see how three brothers should 
have formed for themselves, and their posterity, dialects or lan- 
guages so radically diverse, differing, as we have said, not so 
much in the, words or sounds which they used as in their order 
and arrangement, and the artificial means devised to connect 
and construct them into sentences. The confounding of lan- 
guages at Babel, if we suppose it to have affected the whole 
race of men, does not help us out of the difficulty at all, by 
any natural tendency which we can see that it would possess 
to accomplish such a result. Of course, it may account for 
this phenomena. But we can see no connection between them 
as cause and result. 

On the whole, and in conclusion, we must say that the sub- 
ject is indeed involved in difficulties ; by which we mean not 
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that there are contradictory or irreconcilable facts, but only 
that there are many phenomena which we cannot explain. 
But here, as elsewhere, we find that the facts of science—such 
facts, we mean, as are certainly ascertained, and as they are 
ascertained—and the Bible, help to a mutual understanding of 
each other. The facts which one furnishes are often found 
supplying those which the other has omitted to relate, or has 
failed to discover. Discrepancies and contradictions, if they 
exist anywhere, exist only in the minds of those who would 
wish to have it so ; or who, in their rash haste, draw inferences 
. from the facts before them which those facts in themselves do 
not warrant. 

If, now, we accept the views here presented, it will appear 
that there are two distinct branches of the descendants of 
Ham : a red, or Mongolic, and a black, or Ethiopic branch ; of 
the former of which the Scriptures say nothing. That the 
descendants of Shem and Japhet, taken together, make up the 
Caucasian races—the Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavic, being 
descended from Japhet alone. That the descendants of each 
of the sons of Noah had, in some way, a class of dialects of 
its own, distinctly marked and clearly distinguishable from 
those of either of the other branches of the Noachian family. 
And, finally, that the Ethiopic branch of the descendants of 
Ham have lost the peculiarities of the Hamitic dialects, and 
that those peculiarities are retained among the descendants of 
Ham in Central and Eastern Asia. 

This view, it is readily admitted, does not account for, nor 
does it attempt to account for, all the phenomena presented by 
the Ethnography of our earth. But it does reconcile all the 
facts known to us, from whatever source derived, accepting the 
Scripture history as a collateral source of information, and 
equally as reliable as any other. 

With this starting point, we might easily pursue our subject 
into detail. But for this we have not time at present; and, 
therefore, we content ourselves with what we have done. 
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Continuity of the Church of England. 4§ 


The Continuity of the Church of England in the Sixteenth Centu- 
ry: Two Discourses ; with an Appendix and Notes. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Ain: 
nunciation, New York. New York: Pudney & Russell. 1853. 


Romanists and certain extreme Protestants are fond of assum” 
ing and arguing, that the reformation which took place in the 
Church of England in the sixteenth century preceeded upon 
such principles as infer the right and the competency of any 
number of individual Christians at any time to form themselves 
into a church. Accordingly they very often speak of the Ene- 
lish Church as having originated, or begun to be, in the time of 
Henry the Eighth. As to the class of extreme Protestants in 
question, they will have it, not that the ancient Church of Eng- 
land was reformed from the errors and corruptions of Popery, 
but that religion in England was reformed by destroying the 
ancient Church and manufacturing a new one. Perhaps they 
really believe what they say in this matter: if they do, we trust 
there is no breach of charity in suspecting it to be because they 
wish to have it so. Why the Romanists and these extreme 
Protestants should be thus found striking together, is indeed a 
curious question, but cannot be entered upon now. 

On the other side, it is maintained that the present 
Church of England, instead of being a modern creation or 
manufacture, has come down by organic propagation from the 
one Christian Church established by our Lorp’s Apostles ; and 
that the process of the Reformation no more touched her con- 
tinuity of life and being as a Church. than that Naaman, in the 
process of being cured of his leprosy, lost his personal identity 
and ceased to be the same man. 

The question is certainly a very grave and important one: 
it involves many deep principles, and embraces a wide range of 
historic fact: to discuss it aright, requires clear insight, com- 
prehensive thought, and profound judgment. 

The volume before us is occupied with this discussion. The 
immediate occasion of the work was this: Towards the close 
of 1852, Dr. Ives, then Bishop of North Carolina, announced 
to his Diocese, in a letter from Rome, that “for years doubts 
of the validity of his office as Bishop had harassed his mind,” 
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and “goaded him at times to the very borders of derange- 
ment ;” that these doubts had lately “grown into convictions 
so clear and settled, that without a violation of conscience and 
honour, and every obligation of duty to Gop and His Church, 
he could no longer remain in his position ;” and that for these 
causes he had determined to resign his office as Bishop of 
North Carolina, and to “make his submission” to the Romish 
Church. 

Dr. Seabury, justly regarding the event as likely to be 
“made an occasion, by designing men, of scattering around 
them the seeds of distrust and suspicion,” undertook to furnish 
his congregation with the means of estimating the event at its 
true value. The work was done in the form of two sermons ; 
the first of which aims to show that the Church of England, 
in reforming itself from Popery, “underwent no organic 
change, but retained the ministry, faith, and sacraments of 
Cuarist, and fulfilled the conditions necessary to their trans- 
mission ;” and the second unfolds the origin and nature of the 
separation, which followed, of the Romanists in England from 
the national Church. The sermons were rightly appreciated 
by the intelligent and soundminded people to whom they were 
preached ; and the result was, that the author was in a manner 
forced to publish them. Accordingly, they were given to the 
public in print, accompanied with a preface, notes, and an 
appendix, the whole, together, making a volume of 184 pages 
octavo. The Preface is replete in every sentence with the 
severe and solid grace so characteristic of the author’s mind. 
The Appendix presents a large and choice collection of docu- 
ments and authorities in support of the chief points made in 
the sermons. With the authentications thus brought together; 
the author has interwoven much of his own best thinking and 
writing; while his style is here often enriched with such 
flashes of wit and humour as would not suit with the gravity 
and staidness of a pulpit discourse. All together, the work is 
avery noble one: it is a model of clear, simple, and solid 
argument: it can hardly fail to take rank as a standard in the 
question it discusses: it ought to be thoroughly studied by 
every clergyman of the Church, and by as many laymen as can 


make themselves at home in so high and manly a style of com- 
position. 
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Of course Dr. Seabury does not handle the subject at all in 
the manner of a popular preacher. His workmanship is that 
of a firstrate thinker and theologian ; in which character, if 
not the best, he is at least second to none that the American 
Church has yet produced. Rhetoric is nowise his forte, nor, 
apparently, is it much to his taste. He goes all for the truth 
of the thing, leaving the effect to take care of itself. Heisa 
man of strong and solid, but not showy parts, which move 
somewhat slow indeed, but with sure and unfaltering step 
towards his mark. His mental structure is, throughout, well- 
timbered and compactly framed ; while its proportions are so 
nicely adjusted that you will be very apt to think it much 
smaller than it really is. Built high and firm in the under- 
standing, he seems to shun, as by instinct, the brilliancies of the 
theatre, and to choose even his recreations in the plain and 
sober courts of reason. Yet there is a grace in his sharp-eyed 
and sure-footod logic, such as the arts of pulpit oratory cannot 
reach. ‘To the Romanists he is indeed a formidable antagonist, 
and their wisdom is best shown in letting him alone. With 
cautious and wary discernment, he seizes the exact points of 
the field which are best for defence or for assault, plaints him- 
self in them with quiet but firm determination, and then, 
without any ostentation of strength or agility, wields his long, 
tough, keen blade so cunningly, that, ere they are fully aware 
of its motions, they feel it in their sides. 

The theme which Dr. Seabury here has in hand is indeed a 
very large one to be handled within the brief space of two 
ordinary pulpit discourses. Nevertheless, he does not seem 
particularly cramped for room. His severity and exactness of 
method, his wide and muscular grasp of thought, and his very 
remarkable power of saying always the precise thing that he 
wants to say, give an air of freedom to his movements, and of 
completeness to his work. Moreover, his thorough mastery of 
the subject, both in its history and its principles, enables him 
to put his hand on the precise facts that are most material to 
the case, to disentangle and extricate them from all imperti- 
uences and embarrassments, and set them forth in their essen- 
tial bearings on the points in issue. Therewithal, so great is 
his self-control, so cool and evenhanded his judgment, and such 
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is his calmness and temperance of thought, so free from every- 
thing like bewitchment of idea or fanaticism of theory, that he 
never overstrains any link in his reasoning, nor relaxes his vig- 
ilant circumspection of logic, so as to leave his flank or rear 
exposed by concentrating overmuch of his force against the 
point directly in front. In his discourse, everything carefully 
remembers and refers to every other thing. And the result is, 
that his argument runs singularly clear and compact, seeming, 
as it were, to shut up the question as it goes along ; not indeed 
suggesting a great many thoughts, but riveting up into conclu- 
siveness whatsoever he touches. And a large part of his 
strength stands in the impression which is left, that he has 
plenty of strength still in reserve ; that he has put forth only 
just so much as the exigency demands, and could easily do 
more, but for the confidence, which he both feels and inspires, 
that he has done enough. We will quote his statement of the 
main question, both as illustrating what we mean, and as fur- 
nishing matter that cannot be too often read : 


To understand the state of the question, it is necessary to premise that the 
Bishop of Rome had, in times preceding the Reformation, claimed to be the 
Head of the Catholic Church, the source and fountain of all its power and 
jurisdiction, and, in virtue of this alleged supremacy, to exercise a sovereigti 
control over the English Church and nation. In the reign of Henry VIil. 
however, an occasion was given for an expression of the true sense of tle 
English Church in reference to the ground and validity of this extravagant 
claim. For this monarch, who (whether deservedly or not) had been honoured 
by the See of Rome with the title of Defender of the Faith, and had received 
its apostolic benediction for himself and all his posterity, propounded to the 
Bishops and Clergy in the Provincial Synods of England, to the celebrated 
Universities, and to the great Monasteries of the kingdom, the following ques- 
tion, viz: “ Whether the Bishop of Rome hath any greater jurisdiction con- 
ferred on him in Holy Scripture, in this realm of England, than any other 
foreign Bishop ?”—requiring them, like men of virtue and profound literature 
(so ran the directions to the University of Oxford). diligently to intreat, 
‘examine, and discuss the same, and to return their opinions, in writing, under 
their common seal, to the “ mere and sincere truth of the same.” 

This question lies at the foundation of the whole controversy and it is there- 
fore important to note both the answer and the unanimity with which it wa 
given. The answer was, that “ the Bishop of Rome has not any greater juris- 
diction conferred on him in Holy Scripture, in this realm of England, than 
any other foreign Bishop.” 

The declaration is guarded. It makes no reference to the Orders of the 
Roman Pontiff; that is, to his character as a Bishop or Vicar of Curisr, but 
only to his jurisdiction or power of government. It does not deny the right 
of his jurisdiction in Italy, nor the fact of his jurisdiction in England. It sim- 
ply denies that jurisdiction is conferred on him by the Divine Law, in the 
realm of England. Within these limitations, however, the denial is absolute, 
since no other foreign bishop pretended to any jurisdiction whatever in England. 
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In this answer all the bishops of England united, with the exception of 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. The Provincial Synods of Canterbury and 
York, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the chapters and convents 
throughout the kingdom, gave one and the same answer : Tue Bishop of Rome 
has no greater jurisdiction conferred on him in Holy Scripture, in this realm 
of England, than any other foreign bishop; that is, under the limitations 
aforesaid, no jurisdiction whatever. In the deliberate judgment, therefore, of 
the Church of England, while yet it was in full communion with the Church 
of Rome, the jurisdiction which the Bishop of Rome had exercised in England 
was a human arrangement, and not a divine ordinance ; a power of man’s con- 
cession, and not of Gon’s prescription. 

This passage is indeed a favourable, but by no means solitary 
example, in these Discourses, how the necessity of logical com- 
pulsion is superseded by the author’s method and power of 
statement; by the skill and order with which things are put 
together, and drawn forth in clear and simple propositions. 
And indeed the great secret of just and conclusive argument 
lies in the stating of things so clearly and so tightly, that any 
attempt to worry or force them home only seems to weaken 
them. And so, after repeated and careful perusal, our persua- 
sion is, that the argument of these Discourses will be found to 
hold water at every point. We do not believe the author can 
be tripped in any of the positions he has here taken. Nor do 
we know of any work on the subject, that is so satisfactory on 
the whole, or that leaves so little to be either regretted or 
desired. 

Dr. Seabury’s sobriety of mind and severity of taste do not 
often permit a rising of his style into eloquence, save as 
strong and earnest thought transparently expressed is essentially 
cloquent. Yet this work has passages that are truly eloquent 
in the best and highest sense of the term; which infers, of 
course, that they are as far as possible from that exuberant and 
pulpy loquacity which often passes for eloquence. Take, for 
instance, the following, from the Preface, though perhaps better 
specimens might be found in the sermons themselves : 


On the defection of the Romanists, the English nation found itself in pos- 
session of a Church, which was confessed by all to be the eye of the Reforma- 
tion, and the bulwark of Protestantism. Possessed of a primitive worship and 
a learned ministry, and debased by no mixtures of enthusiasm or superstition, 
this Church gave a definite purpose and permanent form to the awakened spirit 
of liberty and devotion. It stood forth the foremost defender of the rights and 
iberties of national Churches, against a spiritual power, having its centre at 
Rome, but laying claim to universal dominion, and subjecting, as far as in it 
lay, the temporal power of every nation to its own control. It was able to 
detect the forgeries and impostures of Rome; it had given her no advantage 
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by running from her into an extreme ; it was a national body already formed ; 
a body both Christian and legal ; a body which commended itself to the civil 
powers by the loyalty of its constitution, and which was every way adapted to 
work in its members that sober and substantial piety which makes religion a 
“ reasonable service.” 


It should have been remarked before, that the main drift of 
these Discourses lies in stating and vindicating the claim of the 
Reformed Catholic Church, in all her branches, English, Scot- 
tish, and American, to the Apostolic Succession, in Orders, in 
Jurisdiction, and in Doctrine. Of course it cannot but be under- 
stood that Dr. Seabury views the English Reformation in quite 
another light, than to allow the right of individuals to split off 
from the one Christian Brotherhood, and get up a church for 
themselves on the basis of their own opinions. His mind on 
this point is well declared in the following paragraph : 


It is difficult to review the extraordinary events by which the Church of 
England has been enabled to maintain and vindicate her title to the Apostolic 
succession, both in orders and doctrine, without believing that she is yet to 
answer some great end in the desigu of Divine Providence. The intelligent 
and consistent members of this Church have ever been inost firmly persuaded 
that her succession, both of right and of fact, to the orders and faith of the 
Apostles, is the ground on which the errors of the Roman Church may be most 
succeesfully combatted. All other opposition, however noisy and boastful, 
begins with a virtual surrender, and must necessarily end in defeat. For, 
when the question is as to identity with a society and doctrine which began 
more than eighteen centuries ago, what is it but a surrender, to renounce, in 
the very outset, all pretence of suecession to the founders of that society, and 
the original propagators of that doctrine? The Church of Rome knows this, 
and knows the immense advantage which the Protestant cause would derive 
from a valid claim to the Apostolic succession. Hence there is no fact which 
her emissaries have more strenuously denied, or resorted to more unworthy arts 
to obscure, than the validity of the Anglican orders. Ard it is matter of won- 
der and regret that Protestants generally, including many estimable members 
of our own communion, should cousent to further her interests by affecting to 
treat the subject with ridicule ; or to represent us as in covert alliance with the 
Church of Rome, because we refuse to abandon the only solid ground on which 
her errors may be met and refuted. 


The intelligent and thoughtful reader will readily perceive 
that these most sound and judicious sentences proceed upon the 
historic, as opposed to what may be called the ideal or senti- 
mental, method of dealing with our religion. The appeal is, 
to the fact of what has been, and not to any theory of what 
ought to be. And it cannot be too deeply pondered, how the 
latter method, if followed out, will needs degrade Christianity 
from its awful prerogatives as a source and principle of creative 
grace, of vital and vivific power; and cause us to regard it, 
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not as an institution of external life and law, but merely as an 
occasion of internal development ; its office being, not to put 
anything into us which we otherwise cannot have, but only to 
draw out of us what is already there. And it is probably the 
secret underworking of this spirit, that in our time is rendering 
many so intolerant of any doctrine touching the sacraments, 
but that which regards them as having no virtue or meaning 
but what comes from the recipient; that is, they are nothing 
in themselves, but only just what the receiver thinks or feels 
them to be; so that we can really derive nothing from them 
but what we bring to them, just as we do in using a looking- 
glass. We say intolerant, because, when men have enacted their 
opinions into articles of faith, or, which comes to the same 
thing, degraded the faith into matter of opinion, they naturally 
grow intolerant of all opinions but their own. Moreover, a 
proper distinguishing of the faith from matter of opinion neéces- 
sitates that the former be received on the strength of external 
evidence and testimony, and so generates a respect for Catholic 
tradition ; and therefore is quite at variance with that virtual 
declaration of subjective independence, in the spirit of which 
men are coming to receive only so much of Scripture, and in 
such a sense, as they happen to relish or approve; as if their 
inward sense were the true test and measure of what Gop ought 
to say ; so that His Revelation is still subject to their private 
judgment. 

The Appendix, which fills more than three-fourths of the vol- 
ume, opens out a very rich mine of curious and instructive 
matter. And in reference to certain aptitudes of his theme, the 
author had a decided advantage here, in that he was free from 
the special restraints of pulpit decorum, which are apt to keep 
one’s individualities somewhat in the background. Conse- 
quently, the peculiar character of his mind, its original raci- 
ness, its fine idiomatic grain and sap are here discovered in 
much larger measure than in the Discourses. Tere is an 
instance of what me mean, reference being had to the confu- 
sion, so often met with, of the terms Remanist and Catholic : 

We might cheerfully submit to dwarf down the word Catholic to the creed 
of Pius LV. and the dimensions of the Roman Church, without a fear that the 
name would he taken for the thing, if custom, which gives law to language. 
required it. But this is the very point at which I stick. Such a use of the 
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word is, in my opinion, not only bad divinity, but bad English. It may be 
good Italian, or good French, or good Spanish, or good Irish, and, from a con- 
vergence of such influences, it may be made (like many other solecisms), undes 
the Noah Webster of the next generation, good American ; but it certainly is 
not, and I hope never will be, good English; and, though I would be no more 
wanting in courtesy than was Busby in loyalty, yet, as he refused to take off 
his hat to majesty in the presence of his scholars, so I confess there are many 
tokens of incivility which I should prefer to the wilful perpctration of bad 
English. 

One of the most curious items in this choice collection has 
reference to the Bulla in Cena Domini, which is published at 
Rome every year on Thursday in Passion Week. ‘The thing is 
indeed a horrible spouting of damnation; or rather it would 
be horrible, but that some of its circumstances are such as to 
make it ridiculous. “Nowhere, perhaps,’ says Dr. Seabury, 
“in the same compass can there be found a more faithful expres- 
sion of the genius of the Roman as distinguished from the 
Catholic Church, than is exhibited in this Bull; and nowhere, 
certainly, except in the archives of Rome, does there exist such 
another specimen of impudence, arrogance, and (especially 
considering the time chosen for its publication) impicty and 
blasphemy. It is true, as Leslie says, that it damns almost alt 
Papists as well as those who are not Papists; an incongruity 
which is of no moment compared to the advantage of keeping 
up a rule to be put in practice when the fitting time shall 
come.” The Bull has in all thirty sections. The eighteenth 
damns all emperors, kings, presidents, counsellors, senators, &e. 
who, without the special and express license of the Pope, shal! 
impose tributes or other charges upon clergymen, prelates. or 
other ecclesiastical persons. The nineteenth damns all magis- 
trates, judges, notaries, scribes, &c., who, in criminal causes, 
shall take part against ecclesiastical persons, “ by pronouncing 
or executing any sentence upon them, without the special and 
express license of the holy apostolic See.” We will give the 
rest of the matter in Dr. Seabury’s own language : 

They who can bring themselves to believe that this Bull is conceived in the 
spirit of the Gospel of Cuxzisr, and adapted to make loyal citizens and good 
Christians, will have no occasion. to distinguish between Papists and Catholics. 

t isa sad illustration (and there are many such) of the boasted unity of the 
‘hurch of Rome, that, while she constantly. (once a year in due form) pro- 
nounces the above anathemas, she also constantly holds communion with many 
who not only practically disregard them, but do not even receive the Bull which 
contains them ; thus cutting off from her communion those who do not receive 
her sanctions, and at the same time holding communion with those she has emt 
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off. A Church thus inconsistent with itself is not one ; its pretended unity is 
ubreal,—a sham. 


Perhaps this is as good a place as any for noticing another 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Rome. We refer to 
certain moral harmonies which spoke themselves out in conneec- 
tion with the famous Bull of Pope Pius V., deposing and 
excommunicating Queen Elizabeth. It was found that this 
dull had, in effect, two horns, one of which threatened to gore 
the Pope’s friends in England. Dr. Seabury draws the matter 
up thus: 


The Bull commanded the subjects of the Queen not to obey her; and, she 
being excommunicated, all that did obey her fell under the same anathema with 
herself, Here, then, was a strait: if the Romanists obeyed the Queen, th y 
incurred the Pope’s curse; if they disobeyed her, they were in danger of t e 
Jaws of their country. What, then, were they todo? What they did do was 
this: they brought the case to the notice of the Roman See, and requested 
that, until the time should come when the Bul: could be publicly executed, it 
should be so understood as to bind the Queen and the heretics, but not to bind 
the Romanists; so that the latter might, with a good conscience, avail them- 
selves of the protection of the laws, for the purpose of attempting to subvert 
them, and until their attempts should succeed. 


Dr. Seabury then proceeds to quote in full the instrument 
whereby “the highest Pontiff” granted this pious and pure 
request. 

Among the more note-worthy items of this .2ppendiz, is a 
capital analysis of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. We subjoin 
the closing portions : 


One feature of this Roman Creed is remarkable; and that is, the diminu- 
tive form of its expressions ; a form proper in the definitions of Trent for the 
determination of controversies, but a mere engine of craft when used, as in 
this Creed, to conceal matters which, plainly aud honestly avowed, might be 
promptly rejected. This is especialiy exemplified in the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th 
articles, which, though very soft in expression, are made to uphold the most 
stupendous abuses ; and are, in fact, mere bands to tie the corpse of Popery 
to the living body of Catholicism. 

It is difficult to restrain an expression of sorrow and indignation, when one 
sees the adulterate matter of this Papal Creed, the mere sweepings of the 
schools, pat on a level with the sublime and awful confession of the Catholic 
Church. ‘That such a heap of opinions shou!d be raised to the name of the 
Caruoric Farra, is indeed a natural consequence of the fundamental principle 
of the {oman Church, viz: that 7 is virtually the Catholic Church ; but this 
very assumption, and the consequent imposition of these inferior matters, as 
terms of communion for all other Churches, is itself a most palpable and fla- 
grant violation of the golden maxim : “ Unity in faith, liberty in opinion, and 
charity in all things.” Whatever particular Church may separate from the 
Chureh of Rome, in consequence of the impositionof this new Creed as a 
Creed, and of the matters contained in it as necessary to salvation, the cause, 
and therefore the guilt of such separation and schism, belong, on Cathelic 
principles, to the party that imposes it. 
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Our readers, we doubt not, will be glad to make, or to renew, 
acquaintance with Dr. Seabury’s judgment touching the man 
who, as he states in a note, “under plea of conscience, has 
violated the most solemn vows, and deserted a post which he 
had long seemed unwilling to fill with quietness, and unable to 
maintain with credit.” We can give but a portion of his 
remarks on this subject : 


I was not surprised at the defection of Bishop Ives, but I was surprised to 
learn from his valedictory letter to his Diocese, that he had entertained doubts 
about the validity of his orders. I leave it to the charity of others to shield 
him from the guilt of duplicity by the misfortune of insanity. I am concerned 
with neither. In truth, I believe in neither; but I believe Bishop Ives to 
possess a mind over the surface of which (and it is all ee clear convic- 
tions and distressing doubts about a simple matter of fact may chase each other 
for years in the quick succession of clouds and sunshine on an April day. I 
believe this, because his letter proves it; and all my concern is to show that 
the validity of his orders, respecting which (as he himself tells us) his doubts 
and convictions have kept him on the rack for years, is a mere question of 
fact, which a men of common sense and honest purpose might determine, 
without losing his health and losing his wits, and then taking a voyage to 
— for the recovery (i hope) of the one, but in the vain pursuit of the 
other. 

I had not supposed, indeed, that any man, who, with honest purpose and 
competent means of information, had looked into the question of Anglican 
orders, could entertain a doubt of their validity ; and that a man of learning 
and piety, who had been promoted to the highest rank in the Church, and 
called to preside over one of our largest dioceses, should be perplexed on the 
subject, and driven “ to the very borders of derangement,” I cannot but regard 
as an instance of idiosyncracy more fit for the study of the physician than the 
divine. In themselves, and for any effect they may have on us, the Romish 
objections to our orders are contemptible; but there is one point of view in 
which they are deserving of attention, and that is, as they illustrate the temper 
and spirit of the Romish Church, and have been the occasion of involving it 
in the deepest guilt ; and this must be my apology for a more extended note 
on the subject than I should otherwise have made. 

To understand the matter, the reader will be pleased to call to mind the 
distinction already noted between Orders and Jurisdiction. Ordination, or, as 
it is commonly termed among us, Consecration, is all that is necessary to 
make a mana bishop. In order, however, to the lawful exercise of jurisdic- 
tion, it is further necessary that he be confirmed, i. e., settled or established in 
the exercise of his functions under certain limitations needful to the preserva- 
tion of unity. In the English and American Churches, bishops are confirmed 
in the dioceses to which they are respectively chosen, by the highest spiritual 
authority recognized by these Churches ; and Romanists, even if they admitted 
the validity of our orders, would still deny our jurisdiction, and consequently 
the lawfulness of our ministrations, on the ground of our Bishops not having 
received confirmation from the Bishop of Rome; who, as they fancy, is enti- 
tled to supreme jurisdiction in Great Britain and the United States, and 
indeed throughout all the earth, as well as in Italy. A claim so extravagant 
refutes itself; and hence the necessity of denying, not only the lawfulness of 
our ministrations, but the validity of our orders : by which is meant that they 
deny the fuct that our bishops have ever received orders, and affirm that the 
orders to which they pretend have no existence, but are null and void. 
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We shall offer no apology for making so long a quotation as 
the following ; for its whole substance is “of wrought gold ;” 
and its profound and comprehensive import cannot be too 
closely intertwined with a Churchman’s thoughts. The author 
is specifying what he regards as the chief hindrances to the 
Reformation which has been so long desired and so often 
attempted within the jurisdiction of the Romish See: 


1. The insignificance and practical nullity of the Episcopate in the Roman 
communion. 

Our Lord Jesus Curist foresaw, and did all that was needful on His part 
to avert the evils which bave happened to His Church. He appointed an 
order of men to succeed tle Apostles in the government of His Church. To 
these He committed the care and oversight of His flock. These He made the 
immediate depositaries of His authority, that they might be dzrectly account- 
able to Him for its exercise. The supervision or Episcopate, thus divinely 
instituted, was, in the memorable words of St. Cyprian, single ; was one, of 
which each bishop held his part, with the privilege and duty of being inter- 
ested in the whole. The partners in this Episcopacy were the Popes, or 
Fathers of the Church, and the Vicars of Christ. In the churches of the 
Roman communion, this divine provision of Jesus Curtst, for the protection 
und comfort of His Church, has been for several hundred years subverted. 
The bishops of that Church are bishops only in name. The deep and awful 
consciousucss of a power of supervision entrusted to them zmmediately by 
Curist, and for which they are directly responsible to Tim, they have not, and 
in their present position cannot have. On their present system, the followers 
of Curist, how numerous soever, and how widely soever dispersed, have but 
one true bishop, one Pope, one Vicar of Cuarisr. Both the titles and the 
authority which they express, which were once diffused among all bishops, are 
now concentrated in ove. That one has all Episcopal jurisdiction at his dis- 
posal, From him, and not from Curtst, by means of their consecration, must 
other bishops receive such degrees and measures of jurisdiction as he may see 
fit to bestow. He may parcel it out as he pleases ; give it to deacons and pres- 
byters, and, under the name of Cardinals, set them over all the bishops upon 
earth ; and limit it or revoke it frcm bishops at his will. Thus the institution 
of Curisr, for the propagation of His Gospel, and the purity of His Church, 
is abolished. He provided that there should be in every country an order of 
men to represent His person, and to govern the Church on their responsibility 
to Him ; whereas the Roman system, in the very teeth of Curtst’s ordinance, 
provides that there shall be no such persons in any country on earth, but that 
they, in every country, who ought to fill this office, shall take their authority 
from the Bishop of Rome, and account to him for its exercise. Instead of 
being the direct representatives of Crist, the bishops of churches in commu- 
nion with Rome are the mere factors, dependents, or vassals of the Roman See. 
Ifany man doubt this, let him read their oath of office; an oath which it is 
matter of astonishment that any mortal should either make to another, or suffer 
to be made to himself. 

2. This obstacle is the greater from the fact that the theology commonly 
taught in the churches in communion with the See of Rome, has been skilfully 
contrived and adapted to the very purpose of elevating the Papacy by depress- 
ing the Episcopacy. Before the Reformation, the canonists and the schoolmen 
wrought together for the elevation of the Roman See. The former carried mat- 
ters to the highest pitch, flattering the Popes with the conceit, that as the vice- 
gerents of Curist, who was the Lord of the whole earth, they had dominion 
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over all nations, and could alone bestow a just and valid title to kings and 
princes over the countries which they governed. That remarkable work, 
commonly called Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, by its profound and 
elaborate refutation of the theories which the canonists had constructed for 
concentrating all temporal as well as spiritual power in the Popes of Rome, is 
a monument of the hold which these theories once had over the minds of the 
learned. The English Reformation has consigned this class of writers to 
oblivion. The subtleties of the schoolmen. though less ambitious, have been 
more enduring, and are still of avail to divert the governing power of the 
Church from the Episcopacy, where Curist placed, and where the ancient 
Church preserved it, and fix it in the Papacy. The power of creating the true 
body of Curist, is superior to the power of governing the mystical body, and 
consecuently the latter must be subordinate to the former. Hence the com- 
mon opinion in the Roman schools that bishop and priest are one order ; that 
ordination to the priesthood, indeed, fixes a man in an immutable station, and 
confers on him an irrevocable power (in technical language, imprints an indel- 
ible character), but that consecration to the Episcopate does nothing of the 
sort ; that it raises the presbyter to no higher order than he had before, but 
merely confers on him an office, the powers of which are mutable and revocable. 
‘Thus the bishops are placed at the disposal of the Pope, as clay in the hauds of 
the potter. ‘They are much or nothing, as he pleases to make them. 

In effect, the divine institution of Episcopacy, or the doctrine that bishops 
received their power of government immediately from Curist, by their conse- 
cration, has long since been exploded from the Roman schools, and is as much 
decried by Romanists as it is by Presbyterians and Independents. Indeed, 
there is scarcely an argument produced by the latter against Episcopacy, for 
fear it might lead to the Papacy, which bad not before been used by Bellar- 
mine and other Jesuits against the same Episcopacy, for fear it would subvert 
the Papacy. In the Council of Trent, the French and Spanish bishops made 
an honest effort for the truth, but they were defeated by the Italians, who well 
understood that to acknowledge the divine institution of Episcopacy, would be 
destructive of the Papal supremacy. 

3. Another obstacle to reform is the passionate and indiscriminate way in 
which the Church of Rome is generally assailed. Instead of regarding 
Popery as consisting of additions made to the Catholic Faith in corrupt and 
ignorant times, the origin and growth of which are to be traced historically, 
with a view to their removal, the assailants, for the most part, look upon the 
abuses as logical developments, which can be most effectually dealt with by 
denying the principles from which they are supposed to flow. Hence the com- 
mon opinion that the Church of England contains all the elements of Popery, 
enly that she does not, like the Church of Rome, consistently act them out ! 
Besides, the assailants, for the most part, have no idea of the Christian Faith 
as an objective reality, or of the Christian Church as a divine institution ; faith 
with them being no more than their own inward persuasion, the Church a 
thing of their own creation, and both evanescent, shifting, ephemera!. Hence 
they dash forward with intemperate zeal, and think they are cutting up Popery 
by the roots, when they strike at the Apostolical succession, the sacraments, 
forms, everything, indeed, which gives fixedness and permanency to religion. 
The consequence is, that Romanists cling to their errors and abuses for the 
sake of the truth, from which they are thus taught to think them inseparable, 
and cling to them with a tenacity proportioned to the vehemence with which 
they are assailed ; while dispassionate but uninstructed Protestants, seeing the 
issue thus virtually made between Romanism and infidelity, are naturally led 
to prefer a system which has many faults to one which has no virtues. 

4. Another obstacle is the divisions of Protestants, who count well nigh as 
many “ Churches ” as opinions ; every man whom the lust of power and pop- 
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ularity moves to be a leader, making his favourite crotchet the foundation of a 
“Church.” The Romanints contrast this state of things with their own, and 
make it an argument for their centre of unity. Really there is no force in the 
argument ; for if the Papal supremacy be not, and if Episcopacy be a divine 
institution, there is neither reason nor faith in relying on the former; it is a 
human prop, and must finally break ; for whatever Cardinal Pallavicini and 
other Italians may have thought, or may think to the contrary, Curist will 
live Jonger than Aristotle. Besides, there are two facts which are an effectual 
offset against Protestant divisions: first, that the oriental Churches, under 
their metropolitans and patriarchs, maintain as firm a union as the Latin 
Churches under their Pope ; and, secondly, that the Anglican and its derived 
Churches, do uot, at the present day, in the fourth century of their deliverance 
from the Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction, present a single instance of schism. I 
mean that in Great Britain, in her extensive colonies, “ on which the sun never 
sets,’ and in the United States, there is no Church deriving its orders from the 
Anglican Church, which is not in communion with the Anglican Church. 
The divisions of Protestants are, indeed, a startling fact, and tell powerfully on 
the imagination ; but in respect to the comparative efficacy of codrdinate or 
republican communion, as maintained in the Greek and Anglican Churches, 
and of monarchzcal union, as upheld by the Papal Churches, they are utterly 
irrelevant and beside the mark. 

After a careful perusal of these extracts, especially the last, 
the reader will need no further arguments or assurances of Dr. 
Seabury’s power. In conclusion, we would again earnestly 
recommend the book to all who would be thoroughly armed 
and equipped in the cause of “ Evangelical Truth and Apostolic 
Order.” It presents the real gist of the matter with singular 
cogency and compactness, with an energy of thought and a 
punctuality of language not easy to be beaten; in a word, it 
hits the question between Romanism and Catholicity right 
square in the eye. And they are greatly in error, if any such 
there be, who imagine that the controversy between the Pope 
and the Reformation is yet ended: on the contrary, we hold 
there has never been a time when it stood Christendom more 
in hand to have that controversy waged on its proper grounds, 
and its real merits thoroughly and precisely understood. There 
is to be many a hard, close grapple of forces in the question 
yet. Dr. Seabury is indeed a strong man in many subjects ; 
but nowhere stronger than in this. By the way, where is he? 
This book was published in 1853. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Greyson Letters: Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Grey- 
son, Esq. Edited by Henry Rocers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” 
“ Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts,” etc. Boston: Gould § 
Lincoln. 1857. 


Mr. Rogers has become widely and favourably distinguished among the 
Christian writers of our day, by the two former works mentioned in the title- 
page of the present. Though appearing as but the Editor of the Greyson 
Letters, he is well known to be really the author of them ; which fact is pleas- 
antly hinted in the Editorial Preface, thus : “ It is impossible, I think, that the 
reader should not discern certain similarities in sentiment and style between 
this volume and some parts of the Eclipse of Faith. I beg to say—on the 
principle of suum cuique—that Iam largely indebted to Mr. Greyson for 
his contributions to that work. Indeed, 1 willingly ascribe to him the far 
larger share of whatever merit an indulgent public bas been pleased to see in 
it, and to take all its faults to myself.” 

Somewhat the same, no doubt, is to be said as to the persons to whom these 
Letters are nominally addressed. For the several letters purport to be selec- 
tions from a private correspondence, and have the form of personal address. 
But the persons are evidently of the same race and lineage as Mr. Greyson 
himself : had any one proceeded to interrogate them as to their origin or hab- 
itat, he would have found that, like the Weird Sisters, “ they made themselves 
air, into which they vanished.” So that the book is made up of private let- 
ters written for the public eye. If it beasked, what could be the use of such a 
trick of make-believe? the answer probably is, that the writer could thus 
indulge certain harmiess whiuis aad crotchets without any obvous impropriety : 
strains of banter and persiiage, various forms of claborate nonsense, divers 
frolicsome audacities of wit, and other premeditated spontaneities, would seem 
to be in keeping, as the croppings of that negligence and mental dishabille, 
which sweetens the confidence of private intereourse. 


To leave names, and come to things, this book is merely a collection of 


essays, neither more nor less; though of essays written with somewhat more of 
freedom or abandon than is commonly thought decorous when one offers him- 
self directly and formally to the public. Whether the book will accomplish 
any good, in doing away the ordinary reserve of authorship ; or whether it be 
desirable to have that reserve done away; are questious about which readers 
will be very likely to differ. Meanwhile, we are inclined to think, that in some 
respects these essays would have been better, if the author had stood under 
somewhat more of restraint in writing them. We suspect that, if he had had 
the fear of the public judgment direétly before his eyes, his wit would have 
been in less dange of running into irreverence, his levity more apt to stop 
short of profanity, his powers of satire more likely to keep within the bounds 
of candour and justice. 

Howbeit, the book, from beginning to end. overflows with cleverness. 
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Though the author’s mind seems to us rather of the critical than the positive 
stamp, he shows here, as usual, considerable variety and exactness of scholar- 
ship, great promptness and energy of wit, and, if not a strong and muscular 
logic, at least a certain controversial shrewdness and fertility that may well be 
mistaken for it. And here we cannot forbear to notice a remark that occurs 
in the Advertisement to the American Edition. ‘The writer there makes bold 
to assure us that while the book shows the author “to be the peer of Bishop 
Butler as a reasoner, it also shows him to be not inferior to Charles Lamb as 
a humourist.” Think of that! the logie of Butler and the humour of Lamb 
all brewed up together and concentrated in one bottle! We have seldom met 
with a more unlucky metaphor ; that is, supposing the thing to be spoken 
seriously. But, if it be meant as a stroke of wit or humour, then it is palpably 
unjust to the accomplished author, as provoking comparisons which he has 
done nothing to warrant. We hardly need say that Mr. Rogers, as he himself 
would doubtless be the first to acknowledge, is not to be named along with 
that great prince of reasoners. Asa logician, he never approaches Butler, 
save in what he has evidently learned from Butler. 

As to the article of humour, we have failed to discover anything in the 
book, we will not say, that should set him in the same rank with Lamb, but 
that should bring him anywhere within the category of humourists. Of wit he 
has indeed a pretty liberal stock, though not so much, nor so good, but that 
he sometimes grossly misuses it ; but he has no claim to be regarded as an 
humourist but upon the supposal of wit and humour being one and the same 
thing ; which is such w mistake as should nonsuit a man’s judgment in any 
question of the sort. For our present purpose, the two things may be suf- 
ficiently discriminated by remarking, that wit is more the jubilee of the head, 
and prompts us to laugh at others; humour more the jubilee of the heart, and 
makes us laugh with others. Mr. Rogers has a quick and keen eye for the 
weak and ludicrous points of atheism and infidelity ; he scents and searches 
them out with exquisite gust, and often exposes them with masterly effect ; but 
contempt, and not sympathy, is the law of his dealing with them : instead of 
playing with them kindly and genially, as a man of true humour would do, he 
proudly and scornfully triumphs over them; exults in his own superiority to 
those on the other side, and makes himself merry at their expense, but never 
draws them into a fellowship of mirth: they are his victims, not his brethren. 

Therefore it is, that humour isa so much safer weapon than wit,—safer 
both for those who use it, and for those on whom it is used. It naturally 
reconciles charity with rectitude, friendship for the sinner with enmity to the 
sin: humour may laugh a man out of his vices or follies, by making him 
laugh too; while wit would but confirm him in them, by raising laughter at 
his expense: that is,in short, the one works by sympathy, the other by 
antipathy. And so common experience teaches us that kind feelings and all 
the tender regards of affection naturally choke a jibing and sarcastic spirit ; 
while they as naturally invite the genial heart-frolic in which humour speaks, 
You may help the patient by making him laugh with you; whereas, by mak- 
ing him feel that he was laughed at, you would only help his disease. 
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Nor, if we may trust our own impressions, is the wit of Mr. Rogers, a3 
displayed in these Letters, by any means of the highest quality. He writes 
too much as if, having become somewhat reputed for wit, he had gone to 
affecting that reputation, and so could hardly bear to lay off that character, 
or to appear in any other. So that a certain incontinence of wit is almost the 
characteristic of his writing. As Iago esteemed himself to be “ nothing if 
not critical,” so Mr. Rogers, apparently, thinks his whip will not be duly felt 
unless it crack out in a sharp witticism. And this, too, although, meanwhile, 
his subjects are generally such, that, in the handling of them, wit, to be keenly 
relished, ought to be strictly incidental, and is scarce felt to be witty if used 
otherwise. Salt is indeed good as a savour ; but, if one undertake to dine 
upon salt, it ceases to be a savour, without becoming food. To sum up our 
notion of the author on this point, his wit, prompt and vigorous as we allow 
it to be, is rather of the palpable and superficial kind, than of the aerial 
and pervasive; it is rather thick and fulsome, than delicate and refined ; 
you recognize it too quick ; catch its flavour before it gets fairly into you ; 
like those wines that spend their virtue on the tongue, not in the blood ; there 
being a lack of that slyness and subtle guile, which mark the highest forms of 
wit, causing them to penetrate stealthily, and stir a quiet rapture in the depths 
of the mind, without any sensible flutter on the surface. 

We have spoken, above, of what seems to us an occasional, of not more 
than occasional, misuse of wit. Here is an instance if what we mean, from 
the letter on the Essentials of Friendship : 

I don’t know how it may be with you, but I can fancy a man saying even in 
heaven: “ Do you know angel So and So? He is really a most worthy, excel- 
lent, estimable angel, but somehow we can’t get on well together ; he is a fine 
tall creature; of a noble presence ; has beautiful wings; flies well; but, to 
speak the truth, he is a shade too musical for me; is too fond of his singing; 
will sing you through the 119th Psalm without stopping, and then begin again ; 
or—he is a little too light and airy, will come flying through my open window 
when I would rather be alone, or alight, like some swallow in our old world, 
upon my roof, and twitter and chirp there, of course most divinely. for the hour 
together ; or—he is a thought too prosy, and bores me a little with philosophy ; 
or—he is too knowing, and has been here too long to enable me to understand 
him fully; he is always recurring to that little tour he made of the universe 
fifty thousand years ago; or—he is too much of a virtuoso for my taste, and is 
full of that inimitable collection of cockleshells, flies, and the sixty thousand 
species of amaranth which he has gathered from two thousand different worlds ; 
or—he is too much of a Public Angel for me. He is always for dragging me to 
great ‘assemblies’ and New Jerusaiem ‘ gatherings,’ when I would rather spend 
half of my time in some quiet nook of the ‘ everlasting hills,’ aud muse alone.” 
All this I say I can imagine ; I can imagine that even in heaven “ tastes differ ;” 
but the beauty of the place will be, that tastes shall give no offence, for no one 
will be offended with you for not sympathizing with them. Yes—will you, can 
you believe it?—you may actually stop angel A in his singing, at the hundredth 
stanza, and he won’t take any offence at it. You may say that you do not alto- 

gether sympathize with angel B’s dearest friend, and he won’t think the worse 
of you for it. Pray take the hint. 

Now, this is exceedingly clever ; nay, there is something higher than clever- 
ness, there is genius, in it: there is a trimness and punctuality of imagery ; 
a playfulness of fancy so brisk, yet so austere; the transitions and combina- 
tions are so unexpected, yet so graceful ; with a touch here and there so ludi- 
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crous in its connection, yet so suggestive of the sublime, that the whole effect 
is quite charming. But is not the wit somewhat mistimed? We profess to 
relish an honest and healthy freedom of step even in walks that are sacred ; 
our moral sentiments, we hope, are not of the straitlaced order, nor our moral 
taste at all queasy or prudish: but we have to own that there is something 
vithin us which revolts at the freedom here used; and also a higher some- 
thing which declares that revolt to be right : it is the same feeling with which, 
in our better moments, we are wont to pronounce, “ Hallowed be Thy name ;” 
the same which, we must think, ought to arise at the words, “ Put the shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

Very many of these Letters are, in substance, or purpose, or both, of an 
ethical or theological vein. In the Christian argument, especially the nega- 
tive part of it, the author evinces a singular mastery. The whole encyclo- 
pedia of what are called “the evidences” he seems to have at his tongue’s 
end. So that with all sorts of infidels he proves a very adroit and formidable 
strategist, as well as a giver of hard and well-aimed blows face to face. In 
these questions, as in others, his forte lies. mainly in a sort of argumentative 
badinage, turned so shrewdly that it seldom fails to make his antagonists 
appear ridiculous. We should not wonder if they all agreed to pass him by 
as a scoffing persijleur ; but he says a good many things that will stick to 
them, and are not to be wiped off by any bandying of opprobrious epithets. 
The weak spot in his arguments on this theme seems to be, that they do not 
proceed upon a sufficient acknowledgment or consciousness of the real diffi- 
culties of the Christian cause. He is much better at exposing the difficulties 
of the other side, than at clearing up those of his own. We could certainly 
wish he had shown more of respect for an honest skepticism, and in his deal- 
ings with infidels had taken more pains to have his positions such as they could 
accept; to make them satisfied with Ais ground, as well as dissatisfied with 
their own. And he displays, we think, too much fondness for one particular 
line of argument, which scems liable to very grave objections. It is the hope- 
lessness of the infidel cause, even allowing it to be the cause of truth ; smartly 
stated in one place as follows : “ On the supposition that Paul was not inspired, 
one of two things is, I think, abundantly plain; either he must have been so 
prodigiously clever, that men will never escape the toils in which he has caught 
them ; or they are such fools that you cannot hope to deliver them.” In the 
course of the book, this thought is recurred to again and again, run into divers 
forms, and made to do a good deal more work than it can well bear. 

On the whole, however, the book is one of very great interest and value ; 
and if our criticism have been rather exacting, it is because the author will 
bear holding toa high standard. He does not spare others, and can well 
afford to be himself unspared. Moreover, he is one of those from whom much 
should be required, because to them much has been given. In the pages before 
us he discusses a great variety of topics, and nearly all of them in a manner that 
can hardly fail at once to delight and to instruct. Among other things, he has a 
series of letters on novel-reading, which we could wish that some millions of 
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young men and maidens in our country would make a thorough study of ; that 
is, provided they have sense enough to be capable of anything better than the 
sentimental fatuities and platitudes and vapidities of second or third rate fiction- 
mongers. There is also a brace of letters on The Atonement, in which the 
author most effectually cuts the sinews of certain thrusters at that doctrine. 
We abstain from any special notice of such as have it for their leading purpose 
to entertain and amuse, because readers need no help in finding their way to 
things of that sort. But we are moved to make particular mention of the 
series addressed Toa Deist, which, it seems to us, may justly challenge a con- 
spicuous place among our standard defences of Christianity. It is a piece of 
close-knit, wiry argument steeped in satire, and driven home upon poor Deism 
with prodigious spirit and force. The whole is capitally done, and will bear 
repeated perusal. As a not unfavourable specimen of the author’s manner, take 
the following, from the mock advice with which he teases and banters the deists 
as to the best means of superseding Christianity, and disabusing mankind of 
its delusions : 


Considering the notorious influence which a certain vivid embodiment of 
Moral Jdeal, exhibited in dramatic action, has exerted, I think it would be well 
that you should also exhibit such an ideal ;—such a delineation as would at once 
arrest and fascinate the gaze of humanity more perfectly than the One Only 
Portrait which so many have hitherto pronounced inimitable and divine. [ 
admit, indeed, that in consequence of the traditional veneration which the world 
already entertains for that picture, your ideal may for a while labour under some 
disadvantage ; but surely, as so many of your writers have insisted that there 
are manifold and manifest blemishes in the earlier one, and have even thought 
that, after all, itis by no means a periect, indeed a very defective, representa- 
tion of absolute virtue and moral loveliness, you can, by rectifying the errors 
and presenting a still more faultless picture, counterpoise this adventitious 
advantage. Iam so charmed with the idea, that lam quite impatient to sce 
the thing done! 

It will be a foolish modesty of you,—cultivated and able men as you are,—‘o 
whom all literature is open, and with such a model to improve upon, to decliie 
this task ; nay, it will be ridiculous, considering what Galilean Jews, in your 
estimation grossly ignorant, have done unaided ; and more than once—nay, four 
several times. To be beaten by then—think of the shame of it! I cannot fora 
moment imagine that you will have the slightest difficulty in the matter—#f your 
theory of the origin of the Gospel be true ! 

There is one thing, however, I would carnestly caution you against: do not 
let your imaginative forms be so erquisite as to make mankind take them, as tliey 
have done the “ mythical or fictitious element” in the New Testament (your 
theory supposes it és legendary or fictitious) for genuine history ; do not, I warn 
you, so transcend Homer and Shakespeare (for even their creations were pever 
in danger of being so misinterpreted) as to make people fancy your fable fact ; 
or else, not only will you fail of your object, but will have added unexpectedly 
another to the many historical religions. On remarking to our friend S , the 
other day, that this would be a necessary result of any such fatal mistake, lie 
said, laughing, that he thought there was not much fear of it, and that my cau- 
tion was superfluous. “ Still,” said I, “since the thing has been done (intention- 
ally or not), according to the theory of these reformers, it seems but wise and 
kind to put them on their guard. It would be mortifying to have the world 
deluded a second time.” 

These charms of the imaginative element I think it the more important to 
insist upon, because, as you are aware, Deism has been hitherto at such cruel 
disadvantage, from the absence of them. Such dreary, pithless, marrowless old 
speculators as the elder Deists have seldom been seen; to look through their 
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systems of “ natural religion ”’ is like looking at a hortus siccus ; through the dry, 
crackling leaves no vital, succulent juices circulate. On the other hand, the 
semblance of “spiritual sentiment and unction” which characterizes the mod- 
ern Deistical school is such shiftless, hopeless plagiarism from the Bible, that it 
all reads like imitation. Their beoks are like a Chinese pagoda stuck over with 
crosses and saints stolen from a Christian cathedral 

You can hardly imagine—I find it very difficult to do so myself—what an 
effect even a poem like Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or a book like Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” if conceived and executed on Deistical principles, would have, 
though felt to be only works of imagination. May we not hope for such things 
at least? Will you be beaten not only by “ fishermen,’ but by “ tinkers.”’ 

Under what advantages, on the whole, would you construct your system ! uni- 
versally appealing to nothing less than “ intuitions!’ philosophically just in 
method,—adorned by all the lights and beauties of imagination, and relieved 
from all the errors and absurdites which crowd the New Testament! You 
would have no adventitious authority, indeed, but then that is precisely what 
you do not want, and renounce ; it would be Truth herself—merely suitably 
arrayed. Who could fail to be enamoured with her charms? 


The Epistle to the Ephesians, in Greek and English, with an Analysis and 


Exegetical Commentary. By Saumur. H. Turner, D.D. New York: 
Dana § Co. 1856. 


The Epistle to the Galatians, in Greek and English, with an Analysis and 


Exegetical Commentary. By Samvurt H. Turner, D.D. New York: 
Dana & Co. 1856. 


Dr. Turner’s is a very great and strong name in the department of Biblical 
criticism and interpretation. We know of no one in this country at present, 
who can take rank with him in Scripture exegesis, and there are certainly very 
few, perhaps none, now living, who can take rank above him. His ability has 
been well approved in divers learned labours of an earlier date than those 
named at the head of this notice ; but especially in the Epistles to the Hebrews 
and to the Romans, through which the power of his hand has made itself felt 
and acknowledged wherever that vein of scholarship is cultivated. Notwith- 
standing that he has literally grown old in the work, insomuch that most of 
our Clergy may with strict propriety look up to him asa father, his under- 
standing and his heart are still fuil of youth and life: his faculties are all wide 
awake ; his spirit as clear and bright as the best morning of the year ; his keen 
and lively eye active all over the field of contemparary thought. Diligent he 
is, exceedingly ; conscientious exactness of thought and word is legible in all 
that he writes : tenacity of truth, plainness of dealing, candour, simplicity, and 
modesty of mind, and a heart all framed of sound, honest, Christian manhood ; 
—such is the impression that one takes on conversing with the pages of Dr. 
Turner. That his mind is built broad and high in learning, though eminently 
trae, is by no means his most conspicuous merit: his learning never cripples 
his judgment, nor gets in the reader's way ; he has too much wealth of erudi- 
tion to be profuse or ostentatious of it; profound and varied as is his scholar- 
ship, it never outwrestles his practical good sense; though rich in manifold 


acquirements, he still knows how to keep the student from getting the better of 
the man. 
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To come to the two works more particularly in hand just now. They are, 
so fur as we know, the latest published fruits of his labour, but we hope they 
will not long be the latest. They bear date, one March, the other July, 1856. 
The author follows a simple and uniform order and arrangement of matter in 
both of the volumes. First, we have in each volume a brief Preface, setting 
forth a few such personal matters concerning the authorship, as are most per- 
tinent to the occasion. Next, we have an Introduction, giving a compact and 
sinewy statement of whatsoever is known, or may be probably collected, touch- 
ing the history of the Epistle in question ; the date, place, and motive of the 
composition ; to whom it was addressed; and the particular circumstances 
which the author had in view in the writing of it. This is followed by a clear 
.nd comprehensive analysis of the Epistle itself, wherein its several contents, 
of fact, of doctrine, and discipline, are digested into critical order. Then comes 
the main body of the work, where we have the original Greek text and the 
nuthorized English version printed in parallel columns, and occupying so much 
of the page from the top, as is not required for the author’s critical and exege- 
tical remarks. Finally, at the close of each Epistle, we have a series of ques- 
tions, evidently drawn up with much care and industry, and admirably adapt- 
ed, not only for the use of teachers in the work of recitation, but also to help 
the reader in giving order, distinctness, and availability to his ideas. Such, 
briefly, is the general course and arrangement. Nor will it be amiss to add, 
that in all the particulars of the work, and in the printing and proof-reading 
as well as the others, there is everywhere the utmost cleanness and accuracy of 
execution. Of the Greek type, suffice it to say, that we have never seen any 
that surpassed it in clearness and force. And all the rest is in keeping. In 
short, with the best use of such eyes 2s we have, we have not been able to dis- 
cover so much as a comma amiss. The whole evincing that self-exacting nice- 
ness and diligence of hand which feels the least flaw or blemish in its work as 
a wound in itself. 

Of course we cannot, within the limits of such a notice as the present, enter 
into the particulars of Dr. Turner’s commentary. Moreover, even if we had 
ever so much time, we are nowise competent to oversee this ripe, mellow, noble 
old Christian scholar. Before his erudition, which is as modest as it is afflu- 
ent, whatever of the critic there may be in us may well stand abashed : simple 
decency is enough to keep down all thought of sitting in judgment on his well- 
seasoned preparations. Perhaps it should suffice us, that we are permitted to 
sit at his feet and learn, without opening our mouth so much as to applaud: 
But we would fain do somewhat to invite others to the study of him; and to 
that end what more we have to say shall be addressed. 

In the first place, it is or ought to be known, that in our time a vast amount 
of learned toil has been spent in critical. investigations of the original Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Turner is a very accomplished Grecian ; and all his classical attain. 
ments are brought to bear in ascertaining for us a pure and genuine Greek 
text. And the results, though never obtruded or paraded, are constantly seen 
in his work. Nothing that others have done seems to escape his search: he 
uses their vision, as any wise scholar would do, to assist or correct his own ; 
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but he nowhere speaks as if looking through their eyes : there,is no sign of any 
hearsay or second-hand learning in his pages. In whatsoever he speaks, we 
hear the voice of his judgment ; helped, it may be, by others, but not hindered 
by their help. In this respect, his commentary is like Milton’s poetry ; who 
borrows much indeed, but always leaves the lender in debt. 

In the second place, Dr. Turner is as far as possible from being a mere gram- 
marian : he is a theologian in the best sense of the term; not more learned in 
the letter of Scripture, than in its logic, its inward reason, its living word. 
With his rare critical acumen, his large and fresh acquaintance with the 
labours of other Biblical scholars, and his long and deep study of the Scrip- 
tures, in their parallelisms, their analogies, and their links of mutual reference, 
he is eminently qualified to grapple with the “ things hard to be understood ” 
of St. Paul. To his well-trained insight for comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual, and his practiced art of concentrating rays of light from all parts of 
Scripture, so as to illumine what is dark, and clear up what is doubtful, he 
adds a most painstaking industry and research in gathering up and applying 
whatsoever of local allusion, of linguistic usage, or of historic event, can be 
made to throw any light on the matter before him. So that, as some one has 
aptly said of him, “ he comes armed at all points to the discussion of every 
point.” Not the least interesting and edifying feature in his comments, is the 
bold, frank, and downright way he has of confronting and canvassing the posi- 
tions of other workers in the same field. As for the arts of assuaging and con- 
ciliating palaver and circumlocution, he has nothing to do with them. When 
differing from others, he shows his respect for them by marching square up to 
the point, and speaking out his thought with plain, not to say blunt, honesty, 
instead of softening it down, or anywise disedging it, with the euphuism of a 
false courtesy. For our part, we like this unqualified directness and forth- 
rightness of dealing ; it is the right vernacular of truth and sterling manhood. 
Among many instances to the point, we take the first that now occurs to us, 
from the comments on Ephesians i. 10 : 

“ All things in Curisr, both which are in heaven and which are on earth, even 
in Him.” Locke endeavours to show that this phraseology may express nothing 
more than the union of Jews and Gentiles in one Church of Curist. He does 
not positively maintain this interpretation, but he evidently regards it as har- 
monizing with Scriptural usage. But the texts he appeals to prove no such 
meaniag as he attaches to them. Daniel, he says, “ expresses the nation of the 
Jews by the name heaven, and he appeals to viii. 10, which sustains no such con- 
clusion. He adds, “ Our Saviour Himself, by powers of heaven, Luke xxi. 26, 
plainly signifies the great men of the Jewish nation ;” whereas it is plain that 
He means no such thing, but employs the phrase as part of a figurative repre- 
sentation of general overturnings and destruction. Macknight also takes a sim- 
ilar view. Schoettgex understands by “ thingsin heaven ”’ the Christian Church, 
and by “ things on earth ” the unconverted Jews. But so limited a meaning is 
in opposition alike to Scriptural language and sentiment. It is true that St. 
Paul does indeed represent Jews and Gentiles as united together in one Church 
under Curist. See ii. 14-16, iii. 6, and other similar texts. But this is cer- 
tainly not the whole of that union which the atoning death of the RepEEMER 


effected, nor can it be the full meaning of expressions so comprehensive as those 
of the text. 


In our reading of Dr. Turner’s commentaries, nothing has struck us more 
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frequently or more favourably, than the prompt and sturdy common sense 
which he carries into and carries through his learned discussions ; never suffer- 
ing the plain meaning of what is before him to be thwarted or obfuscated by 
foregone conclusions or far-fetched theories. His comments converge, in a rare 
degree, to the point of making or of letting Scripture speak its unbiassed 
sense, instead of crushing or strangling it into supporting any sense of his own. 
This is partly owing, no doubt, to his real catholicity of position, but prob- 
ably not less to his native rectitude and entireness of mind, and a careful dis- 
ciplining of his perceptions to the exact colour, form, and pressure of things as 
they are ; the result of a long-exercised concern to see precisely what is before 
him, and to state precisely what he sees, in a plain way. As an illustration of 
this, we may refer to his lengthy, but not too lengthy, comment on the words, 
Ephesians iv. 9: “ That He also descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth.” 

We ought also to note, that Dr. Turner seems to know when he does not 
fully understand a passage. And when such is the case, instead of dogmatiz- 
ing in the dark, he frankly suspends his judgment, or at most ventures but to 
suggest what he regards as a possible explanation ; as if he were much less 
ashamed of being ignorant than afraid to be presumptuous. We hold this to 
be a very great merit ; and perhaps it appears the greater in Dr. Turner, for- 
asmuch as he has so few competitors in this particular. How much wiser it 
is, than that arrogance or fanaticism of explanation, which so often attempts 
to outface what is dark, or to force light into it by stress of fiction! There is 
far more to be learnt from Dr. Turner’s silence and reserve, than from the self- 
confident volubility of those to whom nothing seems so incredible as that their 
best wisdom should ever stand in a confession of ignorance. The reader may 
find an instance of what we mean, in Dr. Turner’s remarks on that most difii- 
cult text, Galations iii. 20 : “ Now a mediator is not of one, but Gop is one.” 
On this point, the author speaks directly to the purpose in his Preface to the 
Epistle just named. His remarks cannot be too carefully borne in mind. 
“ The reader,” says he, “must not be surprised or disappointed if, in the fol- 
lowing work, he should find that on some few points I have not ventured to 
express a decided opinion in favour of one among several interpretations of 
particular passages. I hold it to be a great and important principle in the 
exposition of Scripture, as it is also in the illustration of the divine volume of 
Nature; to advance in opinion just so far as the accessible and clearly settled 
data allow ; and, consequently, when these are not sufficiently full or clear to 
justify an explicit, unequivoeal, and decided expression of meaning, thus to con- 
fess a proper degree of ignorance and uncertainty.” 

There are divers other particulars in these commentaries that we would like 
to notice ; but it is time we should hol] up. We would fain do somewhat to 
promote such studies as this brave and bright old soldier has devoted his ener- 
gies to. And, surely, in these days of flighty and flippant popularity, there is 
need enough of such studies. To this end, we have spoken, as well as we could, 
our honest sense of Dr. Turner’s solid services to the Church and the cause of 
Christian learning. As to the rest, we believe he is not High-Church, and 
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certainly we are not Low-Church, but—“ there are more things in heaven and 
earth than were ever dreamed of in the philosophy” of either party ; yea, and 
in that of the Broad Church to boot! 





A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms, (the Prayer-Book Version,) 
chiefly founded on the Fathers. In two volumes. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 
D7. 


18 

The great reviviscence in the Reformed Catholic Church, both English and 
American, in our day, has, along with some blemishes and drawbacks, many 
most encouraging features. And first and foremost of these latter we reckon 
the fact of the movement in question having gone upon a practical repudiation 
of the proxy system in matters of religion. We say, practical repudiation ; 
for, though divers theories of an opposite drift have been broached, these have 
been, for the most part, effectually overborne by the deeper and stronger forces 
of religious life, which the movement has called into action. Far more than 
ever before in modern times, the aim and effort on all sides now are to make 
men of all sorts Christians by rational conviction, and not by example. The 
rights and interests of the many are not now, at least in nearly so great a 
degree as formerly, neglected for the honour and praise of the few. The order 
of the day is, not to preach to the people at large, or to influence them, 
through the leaders of society; but to meet them face to face, and to treat 
them as having eyes of their own, which they are to use for seeing what is 
the right path to walk in, and not merely to see where others are walking. 
In other words, our method is that of persuading men to embrace and hold 
fast the Gospel, because they individually understand and love it; and not 
because they hear it professed by the favourites of birth, or fortune, or learn- 
ing, by princes, nobles, nabobs, or priests. 

As a part of the great fact in question, it seems specially worth the noting, 
that to be learned above the comprehension of plain, hard-handed men; or to 
write books which only the learned can directly profit by; is not now in 
pearly so great request as it has been in times past ; it suits neither with our 
notions of public usefulness, nor with our ambition of literary fame. The sort 
of learning most coveted and laboured far, is that which gives its possessor 
freest access to the common mind, and links him in sympathy with the heart 
of man as man. He writes best, who, without sacrificing the just regards of 
truth, writes in such a style that he can be read by the vulgar light of ordi- 
nary day. 

It was this spirit, we take it, that gave birth, some years ago, to A Plain 
Commentary on the Gospels, one of the noblest and choicest contributions, we 
think, ever made to the theological literature of universal Anglo-Saxondom. 
The grain and texture of the workmanship are beyond all praise. The results 
‘of the largest and exactest learning are used with the rarest judgment, and 
with a degree of fitness and propriety that can hardly be overstated. The 
style, though replete with the graces and refinements of literary elegance, is 
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severely chaste and sternly sweet, and everywhere subdued to a calm and tran- 
quil felicity ; all the qualities that fall under the jurisdiction of Taste being 
kept strictly subordinate to the ends of moral and spiritual edification. The 
author, though studiously concealing his name, frankly avows himself an 
Oxford man. But the work does not, that we can perceive, smell in the least 
of Oxford, or any other particular locality or association’: it carries an atmos- 
phere of transparent catholicity ; and, in short, complies, as far ,it seems to us, 
as human imperfection will allow, with that noble canon of Science drawn up 
by Lord Bacon, where, referring to the various idols that infest the mind of 
man, he legislates thus : “ These idols are to be solemnly and forever renounced, 
that the understanding may be thereby purged and cleansed ; for the kingdom 
of man, which is founded in the sciences, can scarce be entered otherwise than 
the kingdom of Gop, that is, in the condition of little children.” 

It was in pursuance of the same spirit, apparently, that another hand set 
itself to the task of A Plain Commentary on the Psalms. The results are now 
before us, and we bespeak for them a warm and cordial welcome to the fire- 
sides and the closets of our brethren. In exactness and variety of learning, in 
simplicity and earnestness of purpose, in diligence and carefulness of execu- 
tion, the work, we believe, does not fall behind its predecessor ; but it seems 
to us considerably inferior in the attractions of style, and by no means evinces 
such a vigilant and sensitive delicacy of taste. Nevertheless, taking the whole 
together, we may safely pronounce it, for the uses chiefly contemplated, as 
much better than any other English achievements in the same field, as those 
others are better than none. 

The plan of the work is exceedingly simple and ciear. And the whole is 
ordered in such keeping with the end, that for a due understanding of the 
matter, nothing more is required than plain common sense, enlightened by 
“those things which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s 
health.” In the first place, we have two Introductions, one prefixed to each 
volume; in which 4s set forth. without any superfluous display of learning or 
criticism, whatsoever seems to be of general interest or utility as to the his- 
tory, the composition, and the character of the Psalms, and also as to the use 
made of them in the Church both Jewish and Christian. Then, at the end of 
each Psalm, is drawn together and condensed all the information that has 
survived touching the authorship, and the date and the occasion of the wri- 
ting. As to the rest, it is simply a running commentary on the Psalms, 
rigidly restrained to such points as seemed needful or serviceable, to give 
them their proper devotional effect ; or adapted to make the reader’s mind 
conversant with holy and beautiful thought. 

The leading motive of the work is thus stated in the Preface: “ When the 
Psalms for the day are read at family prayers, certain verses, and even entire 
Psalms, are constantly recurring, to the full meaning of which those who join 


in them have no direct spiritual clue, and which therefore jar on their feelings, 


and make the reciting of them an act of some difficulty, or at least not an act 
of devotion. The case is the same, sometimes in a greater, sometimes a less 
degree, with Christians in their private devotions. Here a guide to the true 
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meaning of those parts of the Psalms which they do not perfectly understand 
would be a very great gain. And it would also be so to all who join regularly 
in the morning and evening public services of the Church.” 

As to matter and method. The work is professedly founded on the Fathers ; 
but its basis is by no means limited to them. Asa reason for going to other 
sources, the author justly observes, that while on plain passages there is a 
richness and copiousness of teaching which embarrasses the commentator to 
select from, in those places of real difficulty, where he is truly in need of an 
interpreter and helper, the Fathers cannot help him, because they comment 
always on the Greek and Latin versions, and not on the original Hebrew ; 
which latter in very many places differs materially from both the others. So 
that the author’s general course was to follow in the footsteps of the Fathers, 
taking their very words, wherever this was possible; insomuch that half the 
work at least is borrowed verbally from them; the sermons of St. Augustine 
on the Psalms being his chief guide and constant model. But, where the 
Fathers left him alone, he has sought help from the English divines, especially 
those of the time of Charles I. and Charles II.; and whenever, in them or other 
writers, he found an apt illustration or pious thought which threw light on the 
text, he set it where it seemed best to stand. 

The author also tells us, that in the writing his great difficulty lay, not in 
the scarcity, but in the abundance of materials. That the Psalms are so full 
of deep meanings, and have suggested so many divine thoughts and holy mus- 
ings to good men in all ages of the Church, that the labour was mainly that 
of selection. That he has omitted all critical discussions on disputed passages, 
and merely given that sense which, upon due comparison, seemed the best ; 
and that in many cases, where several lines of interpretation have been given 
by the earlier writers, he has confined himself to that one which seemed most 
edifying, or most in accordance with the general tone of the whole. “ In doing 
this,” says he, “I am, no doubt, open to many very just criticisms. It may be 
said, perhaps, that on Psalms which are in themselves very plain, more has 
been said than was needed; while, in the case of others which are harder to 
understand, clearer and more probable explanations might have been given. 
It may be so; for the object I have always had in view was not to produce a 
work of literary perfection; but only to bring before my reader, who might 
be poor, young, and unlearned, in plain, and even homely language, some of 
the deep and mighty thoughts which the Psalms had suggested to St. Athana- 
sius, to St. Chrysostom, to St. Augustine, to St. Jerome, and the holy men 
who followed in their track ; and to leave these thoughts to work their way 
by their own grandeur, their own power, their own truth, and their own 
beauty.” 

The Introduction to the second volume, among other things, traces the 
history of the Psalms through the several versions used in modern times. As 
the matter is very curious and valuable, we will force room for its leading 
points. Having given an account of what is generally known as the Septua- 
gint version, the author goes on to state, that after the establishment of the 
Christian Church that version came into universal use among the Christians 
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who spoke Greek, was read in the churches, and taken by all the Greek 
Fathers as the basis of their comments. That in the western parts of the 
world a translation was made from the Septuagint at a very early period, 
which was known as “ the Ancient Italic version.” That this was used by 
the Latin Fathers before the time of St. Jerome, who made with great care 
and industry a new translation of the whole Bible, which, though based partly 
on the Ancient Italic, was far more correct. This, with some few variations, 
is what is now known as “the Vulgate,” and is used by the churches of the 
Roman obedience. But of the Psalms St. Jerome made two translations ; the 
first at Rome, under the direction of Pope Damasus; which was little more 
than a correction of the older Italic version: the second afterwards in Pales- 
tine ; which is that contained in the Vulgate. Of these two versions, the first 
was long used in the western part of the Church, but gradually gave way to 
the second, which, from being first used in Gaul, was called the Gallican. At 
present, the use of the former is confined to some few churches in Rome and 
Milan ; the Gallican version being used everywhere else in the Latin Church, 
except perhaps occasionally in Spain. 

The English Church, also, has two Psalters; the one being that in the 
Prayer-Book, the other that in the authorized translation of the whole Bible. 
The preface to the Prayer-Book tells us that “the Psalter followeth the divi- 
sion of the Hebrews ;” that is, the Psalms are numbered as in the Hebrew 
Bible, and not as in the Septuagint and the Vulgate. This Psalter, which 
we use in our daily prayers, is taken from the Bible that was printed in 1539, 
under the authority of Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Coverdale ; the trans- 
lation being made by correcting the Vulgate from the Hebrew. Our author 
adds, that this version of the Psalms “ is most justly esteemed for its majestic 
grandeur, its musical flow of style, and its being admirably adapted for chant- 
ing. For these reasons, it was always preserved when the other portions of 
Scripture in the Prayer-Book were made to conform to the authorized ver- 
sion. Though not rendered quite so accurately from the Hebrew as the Bible 
version, yet it gives the sense upon the whole with equal correctness; and 
though it contains a few obsolete words, together with some expressions which 
we now consider homely, it has become so dear to the affections of English 
Churchmen, that it would be impossible now that it should be changed. It 
has been truly said, that the three noblest versions of the Psalter in existence 
are St. Jerome’s Latin version, Luther’s German version, and, last in the order 


of time, though not in merit or in beauty, the version of our English Prayer- 
Book.” 


OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Harpsuirs or Misstonary Lirr.—Much has been said, of late,—justly and 
nobly said,—touching the character and condition of our Missionaries in the 
Domestic field, their faithful labours, their slender provisions, their sharp expe- 
riences, their unrepining manhood. All who, in the spirit of humanity, have 
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turned their thoughts in that direction ; and who, under the pressure of life’s 
sterner discipline, have “found their kindred in a world where want and sor- 
row are ;”—all such must have seen, that in the case of these servants of the 
Church, there is great cause for sympathy, avd for that sympathy, too, which 
cannot rest without doing something to relieve its objects. An instance of 
cruel hardships, bravely borne, has lately come to our knowledge; and the 
story is so moving in its pathos, it touches so deeply some of the best and holi- 
est sentiments of the human breast, that we cannot forbear to make it known 
to others. A short while since, the wife of a western missionary wrote to a 
female friend of hers at the East, who also happens to be an acquaintance of 
ours. We have been favoured with a sight of the letter. It was, we know, 
written purely for private eyes ; the writer will be greatly surprised to see it 
in print, if indeed the pages containing it should ever meet her eye: neverthe- 
less, it is borne in upon us, we scarce know why, that we must publish some 
portions of that letter; even at the risk of grieving, perhaps offending, the 
brave and noble heart that dictated it. We trust it may, we cannot doubt it 
will, be the means of drawing the sympathies, perhaps something besides the 
sympathies, of our brethren at the East, not only to the particular case in 
question, but to other similar cases, and indeed to the condition of our western 
missionaries generally. The letter is dated “ November 26, 1857.” We sub- 
join as much of it as can with propriety be made public : 

“ My dear : I believe I have been owing you a letter ever since the 
death of my son It ought not to be so, but sorrow and sickness, and 
afterwards busy, busy life for a long while interrupted all my correspondence ; 
and I have, I believe, written to nobody, during the last two years, excepting 
my mother and one sister. Even now, I can scarcely find a moment’s time 
from family cares ; but Brother mentions me so kindly in his last letter, 
that I must take it anyhow, and tell you myself of my welfare. — 

“ Shall I give you a chapter of my experience as a missionary’s wife? Our 
house has just four rooms in it,—a study, and a bedroom opening into it; a 
kitchen, and a bedroom opening into that. This last is my domain. We live 
the other side of the creek from the town, quite a distance from all friends ; 
and our nearest neighbours are of the Irish-Cabin sort. Help is very scarce 
here, and I kept a miserable Irish girl all Summer, in order to have some help 
during my sickness. She stayed with me, and got two meals after the baby 
was bora; went up-town, and I never saw her again until the babe was nine 
days old. My husband was quite sick with a cold, and most dreadfully har- 
assed by ’s trial, for which he was making preparations ; no other girl 
could be had for love or money ; a nurse is an unheard-of thing here; and my 
only help was a son eight years old, and a little niece a half-head taller than he. 
One of my friends came from town, and dressed baby for three days. Every- 
thing else I did for myself, and never missed a baking the whole time. Every- 
thing that could be, was brought to my bedside, and I attended to it. When 
meals were to be cooked, my niece drew a lounge to the bedside, helped me on 
it, and then moved it to a door opening into the kitchen ; and there I lay, tell- 
ing the children when the stove was hot enough, and when the things were 
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cooked. Sometimes we got into so tight a place, that my husband was obliged 
to help, but this was not often. On finding me at the ironing-table when baby 
was only ten days old, he sent me back to bed, and ironed, himself, for two 
hours. We got a washerwoman only asa great favour, and could not get 
anybody to iron the clothes. I have been up every morning at five, since baby 
was nine days old, and have done all the work except washing, and have had 
regular school in the mornings for two weeks, and one music scholar. My 
baby is a poor puny little thing. She has had sore mouth and measles, docs 
not thrive at all; and I have to feed her. I think worry and hard work have 
lessened her nourishment considerably. Iam obliged to feed her both night 
and day,—a thing I never did before. She frets so much that she has to be 
held a great part of the time. My hands are full. 

“ Hard times is the excuse for not paying the minister’s salary. Without it 
we could not lay up wood for the Winter, and have been obliged to buy a load 
at a time as we needed it, or had the funds. My husband went last week to 
on this business,” [as member of an ecclesiastical court,] “leav- 
ing me some wood, and money to buy more. It turned cold very suddenly ; all 
the wood we hailed was already sold. I sent up-town to one of our friends to 
engage some for us, but the weather was so bad none came in for two days 
after. Our house is very old and open. We shivered in bed, and baby’s cup 
of milk froze by the bedside one night. Bread, butter, and milk had to be 
thawed, next morning, before we could eat. As soon as we could, I and my 
two helpers turned out in the snow to pick up sticks, or anything that would 
do for fuel. We could not find enough, and I had to send my son to borrow 
wood. He got five sticks of unsawed wood, and the’children and I sawed it. 
Was not that pretty well, to be done the day my babe was four weeks old ? 
I had a girl one week before my husband went to , but she left a few 
hours after he did, without having given me any previous intimation of her 
intentions. Don’t blame my husband ; he thought he was leaving me quite 
comfortably provided for. My apology for being so egotistical is, that you 


should profit by my experience, and never wish to have your husband Rector 
of a western village parish.” 











THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tue Journa of the Seventy-fourth Convention of New York has made 
its appearance with great promptness, and ina style of workmanship that 
does great credit to all who have had any hand in it. It makes a volume of 
268 closely-printed pages, octavo. The printing is remarkably neat and clear. 
As to the contents, there has evidently been no sparing of pains and diligence, 
to make them complete and accurate. The Rev. Secretary, Dr. Eigenbrodt, 
must have laboured most intensely and perseveringly both in the preparation 
of them, and in the putting of them through the press. He has deserved well 
of the Diocese. Those who have ever meddled much with such tasks of dry 
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mental and literary mechanism, know well the great stress of labour and 
patience which is required, in order to render the work thorough and exact. 
We often think, with intense sympathy, of those much-enduring men who 
have to spend weeks of hard toil in arranging the dull details and statistics of 
our Conventional proceedings, to present a specimen of clean sweeping where 
all others deem themselves free to litter. 

The statistics of the Diocese for the past year are here given with a fulness 
and precision, both in the details and the summaries, that leave, so far as we 
can see, nothing to be desired. At all events, it is manifest that no means 
have been neglected, to make the record so clear and entire, that the reader 
has none but himself to blame if he fail to be well booked in the question. 
We will endeavour to present a fair showing of the results; which is very 
easy for us, as the whole is done to our hand : 

Clergymen canonically resident in the Diocese, 315 ; churches and chapels, 
272; ordained, 14 deacons and 2 priests,—16 ; clergymen received, 23 ; trans- 
ferred, 21; instituted, 3; deceased, 2; candidates for orders, 32; churches 
consecrated, 5 ; cornerstones laid, 4 ; new parishes taken into union,2. From 
208 Reports, we have a summing-up as follows : Baptisms, 5,519 ; confirma- 
tions, 2,216; marriages, 1,495 ; burials, 2,313; Sunday-school teachers, 
1,995 ; catechumens, 17,863; communicants, 21,256. From 62 parishes 
there are no reports ; so that the above is not a complete view of the Diocese. 
For the several Funds of the Diocese, canonical collections have been made to 
the amount of $14,967. Of this sum, $7,352 were for Diocesan Missions. 
From individuals there have been contributed, for the same purpose, $1,396. 
Total for Diocesan Missions, $8,748. Total for Diocesan purposes, $16,363. 
The largest number of parishes contributing for any one purpose, is 171; for 
the Missions. The above statistics do not include the apportionments for the 
salary of the Provisional Bishop. 

Of the 315 clergymen belonging to the Diocese, 93 were not entitled to 
seats in the Convention. Of the 222 entitled to seats, 196 were present, 26 
absent. Of the 272 churches in the Diocese, 16 were not in union with the 
Convention. Of the 256 in union, 154 were represented, 102 not represented. 


A coop ExampLe of Church work is again furnished by the Report of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Boston. ‘The Rev. Dr. Wells acknowledges the receipt of 
$4,111, of which $827 were contributed by himself. The expenses of the 
chapel being otherwise provided for, the whole sum has been spent in charities 
to the poor. This is the mode: 19,735 meals; 1,233 loaves given to fami- 
lies ; 940 parcels of tea and sugar; 105 parcels of provisions ; 3,896 lodg- 
ings; 1,067 pairs of shoes, stockings, and other new clothing ; 349 pieces of 
second-hand clothing ; 100 large bed comforters ; 97 weeks’ nursing and care 
of the sick ; 319 weeks’ rent : “130 parcels of fuel ; 350 days’ work, the poor 
hired to work for the poor ; 380 articles bought of the poor, and given to the 
poor. These are among the works of St. Stephen’s House, an adjunct to the 
chapel. The chapel labours are reckoned thus: Daily services, 754; the 
Holy Communion, 28 times; baptized, 72; confirmed, 30; sermons and 
addresses, 198 ; marriages, 42 ; burials, 39 ; catechizings of children « openly 
in the church, "19. The Sunday School is under the care of the Rev. K. A. 
Renouf, Dr. Wells’ assistant, who also has a Bible class every week, and 
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does all his work well. A day school, an evening school, free baths, and a 
free reading room are kept up as parts of the establishment. 


Tue Sisternoop attached to the church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, furnishes a worthy parallel to the Boston establishment, in works of 
mercy. ‘I'he operations of the Sisterhood are chiefly carried on through an 
Infirmary, a Dispensary, and a Parish school. During the past year, there 
have been 80 patients and 8 deaths in the Infirmary, and 3,997 days of hos- 
pital care : expenses of the department, $2,637. ‘To the poor and the sick 
outside of the Infirmary relief has been given from the Sisters’ Fund, in food, 
rent, fuel, loans, and donations, 5,500 times, at a cost of $1,478. There have 
been 154 poor families on the books, and 1,474 visits made to them by the 
Sisters. Expended in medicines for the Dispensary, $90 ; in burials of the 

oor, $105 ; in the support of 13 half-orphan children, $414. Medical advice 

as been given to Dispensary patients 1,722 times. The Parish school has 
had a monthly attendance varying from 50 to 69 pupils, at a cost, including 
Teacher's salary, of $806. ‘Total of expenses for the year, $5,538 ; most of 
which has been covered as follows: Collections in church, $1,571 ; private 
donations, $2,310 ; special contributions, $1,372. To these items there is to 
be added an Employment Society in the parish, furnishing weekly employment 
to 60 poor women ; a Night school, taught by young men of the parish ; and 
a Committee of ladies, who visit the poor regularly. For the above particu- 
lars we are indebted to the Church Journal, which adds the following : 

It will be seen that in the above, no mention is made of the cost of maintain- 
ing the Sisterhood house itself,—a building which was erected, and is constantly 
maintained, by private devotion, without taxing the funds of the Church one 
dollar. Nor is any account taken of all else done by that same Free Church of 
the Holy Communion,—the support of its public services, including Daily Mora- 
ing and Evening Prayer throughout the year, and its large contributions to 
Missions, and other good works. We have been giving solely the proper work 
of the Sisterhood alone, in order that the Church at large may see how it works. 

We have already said that, until Sunday before last, no statistics of the work 
of the Sisters had ever been publicly given ; and this although they have now 
been busy in their labours of love for years. Nor would even that moderate 
degree of publicity have been given then, but for the rapidly increasing needs of 
the poor, and in the hope that by seeing what is even now done, the more libe- 
ral among the congregation might be stirred up to fresh zeal. 

And when looking over this long list of works done and large amounts given. 
who is there that will not be convinced of the superior efficiency of organized 
labour in the vineyard of the Church, over unorganized 2? And who will not long, 
and pray, and strive, that every parish in our land may soon have, likewise, its 
band of faithful and devoted women. who may do everywhere what is now done 
by the Sisters of the Church of the Holy Communion? God hasten the day! 


ANOTHER FAITHFUL SERVANT Of the Church has gone to his rest. On the 
29th of October, the Rev. Richard F. Cadle, of Delaware, went with his 
Bishop to visit a new parish which he had organized at Little Creek Hun- 
dred, where a small frame church was in course of erection. The next morn- 
ing he was too ill to rise, and showed symptoms of fever. His illness pre- 
vented his returning home ; though not alarming at first, it presently took a 
serious turn, and he sank rapidly, till his decease. Mr. Cadle was ordained 
by Bishop Hobart, under whose oversight he prepared for the ministry. He 
was for many years at the head of the missions among the Oneida Indians, at 
Green Bay, Lake Michigan. In 1853, he took charge of the churches at Sea- 
ford, Laurel, and vicinity, in Sussex county, Delaware, where his labours were 
unwearied. His purity of life, his kindness of heart, his interest in the young, 
and his care for the sick and suffering, won him general regard. In his inter- 
course with others, he was a Christian gentleman ; as a preacher, he was fer- 
vent and impressive ; as a pastor, affectionate and earnest. 
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THE FIERY ELEMENT seems to have a special hunger, of late, for Church 
institutions. On the 27th of November, the west wing of Jubilee College, 
comprising the dormitories, the Vice President’s study, and the library room, 
was burned down. The chapel and school-rooms were saved ; as was also a 
portion of the library ; the latter through the exertions of the ladies. 

The Hannah More Academy, a select Institute for the education of young 
ladies, situate some 15 miles from Baltimore, on the Reistertown road, has 
also been recently devoured by the same fury. The wind being high, 45 min- 
utes sufficed to complete the ruin. Itis said that the Principal, Mrs. C. E. 
Dunbar, fearful for her little flock, which consisted of about sixteen, superin- 
tended, with uncommon presence of mind, their removal from danger, and as 
much of their effects as could possibly be saved under such exciting cireum- 
stances, and within such a brief space of time. All the contents of the ward- 
robe were removed to a place of safety, as well asa considerable portion of 
the furniture. The trunks, bandboxes, and every article on the lower floor, in 
the school-room, in the basement, and in the back building, even the carpets 
and oil cloth, were all saved, and the back building also. 


Tue Recister of Hobart College, for the current year, gives 21 Seniors, 


18 Juniors, 31 Sophomores, and 20 Freshmen ; besides 21 medical students ; 
in all, 111. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tue Bisnor of Oxford has lately waked up to the importance of Church 
statistics, and the effects are shown in his recent charge. He hopes, in time, 
to make his returns more exact and full; but the results even now present an 
interesting view of what may be done by able and energetic hands. Within 
the last three years, he has ordained 133 priests, and 153 deacons; and he 
records a marked improvement, both as to preparation and spirit, in those 
ordained. He has confirmed 16,586 persons; which is an increase of 2,529 
over the previous three years. He visits annually, going through the three 
counties of his Diocese each Lent ; and he declares himself ready to go bien- 
nially to any parish where confirmation is wanted. During the same three 
years he has redpened 26 restored churches, and consecrated 12 new ones. 
He also shows 33,938 children in day schools, besides 9,079 in infant schools, 
and many were in evening and Sunday schools; and these numbers would be 
considerably raised by full returns. The ordinary congregations are stated 
at 118,779, and the communicants at 29,325 ; though here, again, the returns 
are incomplete. In 1848, the Lorp’s Supper was celebrated as follows: In 
238 churches, four times a year; in 98, monthly; in 7, weekly; in 6, three 
times a year. Now, the figures go thus: In 306, monthly, besides the greater 
festivals; in 20, weekly ; in 3, thrice a year. The Bishop strongly urges the 
importance of keeping up parochial statistics in all these matters ; a practice 
now followed in 286 churches. It is also noted that the Diocese has two 
large schools for the higher classes, two penitentiaries, a training college for , 
schoolmasters, a college for candidates for orders. Cuddesdon, the last men- 
tioned of these, has received 78 students since its opening three years ago, and 
could take double the number of its present students, if there were room for 
them. Culham, the training college for schoolmasters, has already sent out 
86 teachers. The Houses of Mercy at Clewer and Wantage have been emi- 
nently successful ; and all the institutions are going on with vigour and success. 


Tur Propacation Society have drawn up a statement, looking to an 
extension of the Episcopate in India, which is to be be the basis of an appeal 
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to the public in behalf of the new movement. The statement has the sanc- 
tion of the Archbishops, Bishops, sundry Dukes, Earls, members of Parlia- 
ment, and other noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen, who ¢@upose the 
Council of the Society. They state that the See of Calcutta was erected in 
1814, and that in 1834 an Act of Parliament was passed, enabling the Crown 
to erect two new Sees at Madras and Bombay. The extreme length of the 
Diocese of Calcutta is nearly 3,000 miles, almost as great as the distance from 
London to Jerusalem. It is proposed to subdivide this Diocese by the erec- 
tion of two additional Sees—one for the Northwest Provinces and another 
for the Punjaub. The Northwest Provinces with Oude would form a Diocese 
about 500 miles in length, and containing an area of 109,000 square miles, 
with a population of 34,000,000—a Diocese which would be 19,000 square 
miles larger than the whole of Great Britain. The Diocese for the Punjaub 
would be almost as large as Great Britain, its extreme length from Umbailah 
to Peshawur being about 470 miles, and its area 86,000 square miles, with a 
0pulation of 13,000,000. It is also proposed to subdivide the Diocese of 
Madras, by the erection of a See near Tinnevelly, the most Southern district 
of India. The income required for such a See would be much less than in 
the case of a Bishop residing at Madras or Bombay, with vast distances to 
travel in every direction. There can be no doubt (says the statement) that if 
Her Majesty’s Government shall think fit to recommend the appointment of a 
Bishop for Tinnevelly, the necessary funds will be cheerfully contributed by 
the supporters of English missions. The three Bishoprics, therefore, which 
the meeting on the 26th will recommend for immediate formation are, one at 
Agra, for the Northwest Provinces; one at Lahore, for the Punjaub; and 
one at Palamacotta, for the Missionary province of Tinvevelly. 

Pursuant to the aforesaid statement, a great public meeting has since been 
held, the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding. Speeches were made by the 
Bishops of Oxford and London, and several other orators. Strong resolutions 
were passed, one for erecting the three new Sees aforesaid, aud another for 
doubling the number of missionaries now in that field. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Ricgaup, Head-master of Ipswich Grammar school, has 
been nominated to the BisLopric of Antigua, vacant by the death of Bishop 
Davis. 


Tue Rey. Frepertck Tempze has been elected to the headship of Rugby 
School, in place of lyr. Goulburn who is about to retire. Mr. Temple is 
Broad church. The Guardian speaks of him thus: 

Mr. Temple’s election to the Head Mastership of Rugby raises a man of high 
qualifications to an important place. Of his opiuious we know very little more 
than that on some grave subjects they difler more or less widely from ours; but 
he is a man of uncommon powers and acquircments, of singular vigour, energy, 
and straightforwardness, and of a character which influences and attaches 
others, especially the young. He is likely to make Rugby a much greater 
school than it has been since the death of Arnold—greater perhaps in some 
respects than it was in Arnold’s day. 


A Memoria to the late Bishop of Aberdeen is to be erected, in the shape 
of a Church Hall, for students attending the University of that City. 


THE NEW cuuron of St. Columba, Naira. has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Moray and Ross. Its cost, thus far, is about $4,500. A hand- 


some new Church has also been opened at Forgue, and will soon be con- 
secrated. 


A new Arcupgacoyry, that of Appin, has been erected by the Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles, and the Rev. W. D. Ikin has been appointed. He is 
very familiar with Gaelic. 

















